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Here’s a postwar idea in G-E lighting 
for school libraries—“indoor daylight” 
to help make study easier, guard eyes. » 





DON’T FORGET... the creed of G-E Lamp Research is 


to make G-E lamps Stay Srighter Louger 
In lampe Warked G-E, you get all 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS the benefits of over 50 years of 


General Electric Lamp Research. 
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Hear the General Electric radio programs: The G-E. All-Girl Orchestra’, Sunday 10 p. m. EW'T, NBC; "The World Today” news, every weekday 6:45 b. m. EWT, CBS. 
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EDITOR AND READER— 
BETWEEN OURSELVES 


The school administrator who reads the SCHOOL 
BOARD JOURNAL may wonder how the war 
has affected those who manage the publication. He 
may note slight changes here and there, but he 
finds, on the whole, that the publication is con- 
tinuing to render the service he demands. 

But how do the war restrictions affect the per- 
sonnel who perform the labors necessary to produce 
the magazine and thus serve the cause of popular 
education? The answer is that, notwithstanding, 
the fact that the publication of books and magazines 
designed directly to serve the armed forces or the 
training of war workers, as well as the schools and 
their administrators, has been declared an essential 
industry, a goodly number of our keymen are in the 
war service. In brief, we are working with a smaller 
force of men and doubling the efforts of those who 
are on the job. The thought here is that the cause 
of our country is primary and foremost, and that 
private interests are secondary. 

But, it remains to be said, that the schools cannot 
and must not be neglected. Thus, if we are engaged 
in an essential industry, it becomes our sacred duty 
to stick to the job to which we have dedicated our 
lives. It means that the JOURNAL must continue 
to serve those who administer the public schools of 
this country. 

The restrictions placed upon us in the use of 
paper and other materials entering into the printing 
industry prompt certain economies which have not 
thus far interfered seriously with the monthly pro- 
duction of a presentable and serviceable publication. 

On the whole, it must be gratifying to the school 
public of this country that the flow of educational 
magazines and books has not been seriously im- 
paired by war conditions. 


WILLIAM GEORGE BRUCE 
Editor 


Please Supply Postal Zone Number 


Readers who live in any of the 124 cities where 
postal zone numbers have been introduced are 
requested to send their numbers so that these may 
be added between the name of the city and state. 
It is imperative that this zone number be used in 


the future in order to insure prompt delivery of 
the JOURNAL. 

Just clip the address impression from the wrapper, 
paste it on the post card, add the zone number, 
and mail it today to the AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD 
JouRNAL, Box 2068, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
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HE nation’s foremost installations feature Medart Physical Fitness ‘\MEDART 
Equipment! Why? Because Medart Equipment is designed to take P. 
the punishment of a strenuous training program... designed with the- = 
same high quality standards that have made Medart a “preferred ~, 
name” throughout America. The War Production Board now author- ~~ 
izes schools and colleges to purchase the following types of equipment 


for Victory Corps and Physical Fitness programs: 


¥* Climbing Poles 
¥% Climbing Ropes 
*¥* Parallel Bars 
¥* Horizontal Bars 
* Stall Bars 





* Flying and Traveling Rings 
* Horizontal Ladders 

* Basketball Goals 

* Volley Ball Standards 

¥* Vaulting Boxes 


* Indian Clubs and Dumbbells (wood) 


ILLUSTRATED MEDART EQUIPMENT BOOKLET 


Free 20-page booklet just off the press 
describes in detail—with vivid illustrations 
—all types of Medart Physical Fitness appa- 
ratus now available for your Victory Corps 
Program. 
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¥* Springboards 
* Beat Boards 
¥* Mats and Covers 


¥* Stall Bar Benches pi aa 


* Maple Wands FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 


3533 DeKa'b St., St. Lovis 18, Mo. 


<\cN TRAINING SUGGESTIONS FOR INSTRUCTORS 


Free booklet on ‘Physical Training,” practical 

e suggestions for the instructor by Charles E. 

brad Miller, B. Sc., A. M. Gym. Coach University 

—_— of Nebraska. 72-page book explaining cor- 
“ rect uses of gym equipment. 
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Leadership and Its Acquisition — 3 


The Essential Elements of Leadership 
Allan A. Smith’ | 


The elements of the attitude needed in order 
to achieve positions of leadership in modern 
society: first, the ability to see a problem 
clearly; second, the ability to work directly 
toward objectives or goals; third, the enthu- 
siasm of a living faith.— Dr. J. V. Breitwieser. 

A beam of light that passes through a 
prism is broken up into the seven colors of 
the rainbow. When personality is broken 
up into component parts, you see mental, 
emotional, physical, social, and spiritual 
traits which make up the sum total. A 
single trait is not proof of leadership. It is 
usually a matter of seeing life and seeing 
it whole. However, out of the many 
possible traits, seven stand out as being 

\vital to leadership acquisition. 

1. Will power, like reverence, is hard to 
define but easy to recognize. Strength of 
will is not intellect; it is a force of char- 
acter, not an emotion. It is developed by 
cultivating the best mental attitudes and 
compelling values and by utilizing properly 
leisure time. The men with the greatest 
will power have always been the men who 
ruled the world. 
™ 2. Knowledge of facts and knowledge of 
men are essential. Knowledge, imagination, 
and the will power to convert that knowl- 
edge and imagination into action will make 
a success of any man. Dr. A. E. Wiggam 
says: “Knowledge is not. power until it 
touches and moves the will and con- 
science.” 
™~ 3. Enthusiasm — Out of the heart come 
the issues of leadership. Straight thinking 
by the leader is necessary, but the truth 
remains that the good leader feels deeply, 
is emotionally primed, and has a power to 
summon and elevate the desires of others 
which wholly transcends the rational level. 
Good leaders are enthusiasts. F. E. 
Williamson interprets enthusiasm thus: 
“The difference in actual skill and ability 
and intelligence between those who succeed 
and those who fail is usually neither wide 
nor striking. But if two men are equally 
matched, the man who is enthusiastic will 
find the scales tipped in his favor. And a 
man of second-rate ability with enthusiasm 
means believing in your work and loving 
it, be it digging a ditch or directing a great 
company. To an enthusiastic man, his work 
is always part play, no matter how hard 
or demanding it is.” 

4. Energy—In spite of variation in 
traits or leaders, all possess energy in some 
form or another. Buxton wrote: “The 
longer I live, the more deeply I am con- 
vinced that that which makes the difference 
between one man and another — between 
the weak and powerful, the great and in- 





*Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


significant, is energy — invisible deter- 
mination— a purpose once formed, and 
then, death or victory. This quality will do 
anything that is to be done in the world; 
and no talents, no circumstances, no oppor- 
tunities will make one a man without it.” 

5. Self-confidence — A good leader can- 
not have any doubts about himself. Our 
limitations are often self-imposed. Many 
times honest self-confidence helps one over- 
come insurmountable handicaps. Handicaps 
often stimulate growth of wings and wings 
mount and soar. Self-confidence is a habit 
that is formed by persistently concentrating 
on successes and away from failures. The 
core secret of culture is to have the self- 
confidence to tackle difficult problems. 

» 6. Responsibility — A _ leader who 
possesses this valuable trait does not pass 
the buck. He exemplifies a “response to 
ability.” It is a fundamental principle of 
mental health that the happiest person is 
one who gives his energy and ability to a 
constructive cause that helps others as well 
as self. It is essential that the real leader 
be willing to put the common good above 
his selfish interests. He believes in his 
objective, and he has something to sell. 
Charles W. Schwab expressed succinctly 
this thought: ‘“Many of us think salesmen 
as people traveling around with sample 
kits. Instead we are all salesmen, every day 
of our lives. We are selling our ideas, our 
plans, our energies, our enthusiasms to 
those with whom we come in contact.” 

~ 7. Courage— The real leader never 
gives an order to do anything which he 
himself would be afraid to do. It is 
important that he must have personal 





serves the nation 
in War-in Feace 


— Courtesy, N.E.A., Washington 


April, 1944 


courage and display it to his followers, 
Courage is the sine qua non of everyone 
irrespective of his vocation or classifica. 
tion. C. F. Kettering emphasizes two kinds 
of courage. One is a spontaneous explosion 
of aroused realization to meet some sudden 
emergency. The other is steadfast and 
enduring against repeated failures and 
rebuffs. It is what boxers call “the fight- 
ing heart,” the will to come bouncing back 
every time one is knocked down. All 
pioneers need that kind of courage, and our 
children will need plenty of it when they 
plunge into the world of tomorrow. Acquir- 
ing courageous leadership is a slow, steady, 
hard process. Leadership qualities are built 
of little things— precept upon precept, 
line upon line, here a little and there a 
little. The sincere individual is always mis- 
understood. It takes courage, and even 
suffering to become reconciled to a mis- 
interpretation. “Nothing distresses us when 
we have ceased to fear it,” is a wise say- 
ing of Seneca.» It takes courage to be 
sincere and honest, to let others know 
where you stand, what you believe, how 
you live to avoid sham, to abide by your 
convictions instead of falling in with the 
crowd and to stand for the right. It takes 
courage to admit you are wrong. Courage 
can be cultivated. It often takes an 
emergency to bring it out. Repeated 
failures stimulate courage. One fails for- 
ward toward success. We need courage, this 
valiant virtue, every day, every hour. 
Courage will put you in the vanguard of 
the followers and go far toward making 
you a leader. 

In addition to courage, interest in others 
and straight thinking, a leader must have 
a candid estimate of himself, his abilities, 
and his potentialities. 





NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS WILL TRAIN 
WAR VETERANS FOR JOBS 


The New York City board of education, in 
cooperation with the Veterans Administration, 
the Selective Service, and other agencies, has 
begun plans for a comprehensive program of 
vocational rehabilitation of disabled soldiers and 
sailors. It is anticipated that 300 veterans will 
be promptly enrolled in the first classes to be 
established. 

The program, when fully established, will con- 
sist of two separate divisions— one for the re- 
habilitation of veterans who have suffered dis- 
abilities of more than 10 per cent and are under 
the care of the Veterans Administration, and 
the second for veterans whose disabilities are 
minor and for whose job placement the Selective 
Service is expected to assume responsibility. 

A counseling bureau has been set up for dis- 
charged servicemen and women under the direc- 
tion of John Nowack, a counselor with trade 
and guidance experience. 

Disabled veterans under the care of the Vet- 
erans Administration are eligible to apply for 
four years of training at any school of their 
choice, and have until two years after the end 
of the war to make application for training. 
Special schools are being set aside for their use. 
An all-year-round program is being planned, with 
instruction to be offered eight hours a day, six 
days a week. 

Veterans with minor disabilities will be assigned 
to separate schools to be known as Institutes for 
Veterans and will be assigned to regular classes 
conducted by the schools for retraining purposes. 
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What Are the Basic — 





Principles of Democratic Personnel 
Relationships in Administration 


Hugh M. Shafer, Ph.D.’ 


Personnel relationship practices in the world today represent two 
contrasting points of view. There is, on the one hand, the totalitarian 
or authoritarian society in which administrators and others holding 
positions of supreme power, almost without exception, disregard the 
wishes of others. This seems especially true when the rights or wishes 
of others conflict with their own. Resort to force and violence is a 
common practice under this plan of human association. 

There is, on the other hand, the democratic society or way of life in 
which the common will and general welfare are supreme. Resort to 
reason, scientific investigation, and deliberation are among the more 
common methods of regulating human association. Fortunately there 
are at present some business enterprises, governmental agencies, yes, 
and schools in which phases of this second, the democratic, type of 
human association are in evidence.* 

To establish and maintain relationships which are democratic be- 
tween and among the bosses on the one hand and the workers on the 
other, or between the school administrators and the teachers, as the 
case may be, presents a very real problem. All too frequently a solution 
to the problem is not sought very wholeheartedly or enthusiastically. 
As a matter of fact there appear to be at least four conditions in 
American life today which hold serious implications for the well-being 
of democracy and democratic staff relationships. First, many citizens 
living under the banner of democracy fail to see clearly the contrast 
between the more specific phases of human association in a totalitarian 
society and those in a democratic society. In addition, there is a 
second and more recent cause for concern which stems from the 
authoritarian type of control under which an estimated ten to twelve 
million citizens will be associating for some time as members of the 
nation’s armed forces. Is it not possible that consciously or otherwise 
they may become estranged from the democratic way of life and asso- 
ciation? If many citizens are unable even now to understand clearly 
the more specific phases of democratic human association, it is likely 
they will have greater difficulty after living for months or years under 
military methods of control. Thirdly, there is reason for concern in the 
fact that some citizens within the borders of the United States, not 
excluding school teachers and administrators, persist in criticizing what 
they call the “‘aimlessness” of educational and other institutional ways 
of associated action.* Do they not forget how effectively and purpose- 
fully Hitler has employed his master plan for a new world order as a 
weapon in the enslaving of people of occupied countries as well as of 
the German fatherland? Fourthly, under the speed-up slogan of defense 
work requirements, industrial administrative-worker relationship pro- 
grams become secondary in importance and thus make little progress. 

In the face of a global war which may be described as attempting to 
determine which of the two, the democratic or the totalitarian way of 
human association, is to survive or at least predominate, it is extremely 
important that those on the home fronts of democracy, be they teach- 
ers, defense workers, clerks, or administrators, become personally and 
intimately versed in the understanding and practices of all phases of 
democratic life and human association. Certainly understandings re- 
garding the best and most democratic methods of administrator-worker 
relationships need to be expanded and extended. 

Without disregarding the fact that the science of administration is 
referred to as the last fruits of the study of politics it is believed that 


1The author is assistant professor of education and director of supervised teaching 
School of Education, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

"Hugh M. Shafer, Democratic Personnel Relationships in School Administration. A 
Study of Principles (Unpublished), Ph.D. Dissertation, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., 1943. Appendix D., pp. c, x ff. 

"Alexander Meiklejohn, Education Between Two Worlds (New York 


Harper and 
Brothers Publishers, 1942) 


enough has been witnessed to justify filtering out from relatively 
recent theory and practice the emerging principles of democratic per- 
sonnel relationships in administration. It is believed, furthermore, that 
if stated in simple terminology such principles would be universally 
applicable to personnel relationships in any and all democratic organ- 
izations be they schools, business enterprises, or other types of group 
action.* This apparent universality of application may result in part 
from the ways in which all phases of modern life, particularly the 
economic, social, political, and educational phases are related to and 
dependent upon each other. Therefore, it has seemed unwise to divorce 
the field of education from other fields when studying recent theory 
and practice relative to democratic personnel administration. 

In an attempt to identify and state the current principles of dem- 
ocratic personnel relationships a composite of methods was employed 
which resembled that of qualitative analysis more than any other 
single method. Use was also made of some of the more simple additive 
or grouping techniques plus those of analysis, description, synthesis, 
and application. 

More specifically the method employed first involved attempting to 
identify leading writers of recent years on the subject of democracy 
and democratic administration. This was done by securing the assist- 
ance of college, school, or department deans and professors of educa- 
tion, political science, and commerce, at a number of leading universi- 
ties throughout the United States. When contacted the professors 
served as three separate juries of experts and picked five outstanding 
writers on the subject of democratic administration from each of the 
three respective fields. 

From an analysis of the writings of the 15 “theorists” thus identified 
it may be said in summary form that the more recent concepts of 
democracy and democratic administration revealed the importance of 
voluntary participation of all workers, freedom of expression and op- 
portunities for personality development for all, a simple definition of 
goals and objectives was coupled with a workable understanding of the 
same, a clearly organized framework of operation according to which 
individual responsibilities and privileges can be traced, planning which 
includes both the long- and short-range type, the professionalization of 
administration, recognition of all interests and groups in the governing 
process, co-ordination and two-way communication between adminis- 
trators and line workers, shared leadership, increased education and 
general understanding for the workers, scientific research and the 
correct use of expert advice, job classification and proper placement, 
merit rating and earned promotions, plus just remuneration for services 
rendered. Furthermore, the concepts of democracy emphasized the im- 
portance of face-to-face contacts between workers and administrators, 
operational efficiency, freedom from the horror type of fear, increased 
flexibility, plus dynamic, free, and open deliberation and discussion 
leading to policy formation on the part of all persons thereby directly 
or indirectly to be affected, in addition to a planning-from-within type 
of organization instead of a planned-from-without and handed-down 
type. 

Through a process of synthesis these general concepts were com- 
pressed into a few tentative statements. The statements thus derived 
were refined through subjecting them to the inspection of a number of 
qualified critics and through reanalyzing the original theoretical 
premises upon which they had been based. Through this process of 
synthesis, refinement, and analysis the general concepts were embodied 
in nine principles governing the relationships of administrators and 


*Woodrow Wilson, 
222, June, 1887. 


“The Study of Administration,” Political Science Quarterly, 2:197- 
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workers in a democratic organization or society. The nine principles 
follow.® 


Principle 1: Participation in Policy Formation 

All members of a democratic society or association who are or will 
be affected by any policy pertaining thereto should be granted participa- 
tion in the formulation of that policy either directly or representatively 
through an organization of their own and unrestricted choice, while at 
the same time they should also be charged with the wisdom or folly of 
the policy so recommended. Discussion and deliberation leading to pol- 
icy formation should be open to all persons of the society for which 
the policy is being formulated, that is, to all persons concerned or to be 
affected by the policy — be the society a state, an industrial organiza- 
tion, a civic group, or a school community. The right of minority 
groups and even individual persons, in association, should be protected. 
Might alone does not and should not determine right. The chairman of 
the deliberative body should follow clearly and understandingly the 
discussion and the data presented in order to decide correctly if and 
when a vote should be taken. It is unwise to take a final vote on an 
issue when further discussion or the presenting of previously withheld 
data would make for greater but not necessarily absolute, unanimity of 
opinion in the balloting. Decisions founded on a mere arithmetical 
majority vote may fall far short of actually representing democracy. 
Only when employed as a last resort does mere voting seem at all justi- 
fiable in a democracy. After due deliberation and discussion in terms of 
evidence both pro and con the total data often result in the developing 
and grooming of both a majority and a minority which are tempered 
by each other’s mutual interpretations. The majority vote, if then 
taken, represents more than a bare arithmetical majority since it has 
been shaped more nearly to represent the common will. 

After a policy which is desired has thus been recommended and been 
approved by designated authorities, similar representative channels of a 
two-way type should be provided and kept open for the hearing of 
individual grievances which might arise out of the policy’s operation 
and for clearing information from the center to the circumference of 
the organizational framework, and vice versa. Since supervisors, over- 
seers, and assistant administrators have been known to misinterpret or 
to miscarry an approved policy to subordinate personnel along the 
radii of the circle of responsibility, the flow of correct information 
through accurate and continuous reporting of policy adoptions and 
interpretations should be guaranteed. Associating persons with the 
process of authority who will be affected by policy changes or obtain- 
ing advance agreement or consent on issues leading to action, builds 
mutual respect which is extremely important and gives peaceful meth- 
ods, which are superior to the methods of war, a chance to operate. 

Participation through the use of boards, commissions, and committees 
representing all interests in a given situation rank high among methods 
which have been employed in many instances and quite effectively. 
Advisory committees or lay boards, whose members should not have 
plans but advice and suggestions to offer as well as things to point out 
should be differentiated from committees of a quasi-judicial nature: 
for example, committees which hear grievances and arbitrate, or special 
investigating and research committees. Social clubs for members of an 
organization should also be differentiated. Workers’ organizations can 
serve an important purpose in achieving this principle if they have 
correct purposes, because they make it possible to gather individual 
and group opinion more easily. 


Principle 2: Dominant Aims, Goals, or Purposes 

Dominant aims, goals, ideals, objectives, or purposes which eventuate 
because of participation procedures recommended in the first prin- 
ciple, and which are, therefore, developed and comprehended according 
to the ability and special interests of every person associated with an 
enterprise under consideration, should be established and maintained. 
Faith, spirit, philosophy, and values, or attitudes relative to man’s 
place in the association of others or in society as well as pertinent 
facts, are fundamental to, and partially condition, the goals and pur- 
poses in a democracy. Also the participation methods described earlier 
which by nature inject the ethical are necessary. 

If society be “organic plus” and if reciprocal relations exist between 
man and society, these dominant goals and purposes should gradually 

*Hugh M. Shafer, op. cit. 
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develop with an affinity for society — thus flexibly by a sensitivity to 
changes in the conditioning factors just mentioned. Assuming then that 
change is to be expected, planning, not Jaissez faire, should always be 
kept in advance of operation. This refers to both long-term and short- 
term planning. 

Administrative organization charts, though helpful, seem insufficient 
for keeping the personnel constantly aware of their own special place 
and contribution in the going concern toward achieving the set goals, 
Each person should be encouraged to familiarize himself with and to 
understand not only his own part, large or small, in the common 
undertaking, but the next higher process above his and on up to the 
completed goal or task in so far as his ability will permit. It may be 
necessary at times to reword or represent in special and more under. 
standable ways through a continuous flow from the center accurate 
information as to the needs, desires, activities, and goals of the organ- 
ization along the radii to the circumference and vice versa. This is 
sometimes called the goal-centered or problem-centered approach and 
suggests the necessity for smoothly functioning internal organization 
and machinery. : 


Principle 3: Fact Control 

The existing tools of science and research should be brought into 
play in order to arrive at the most advanced stage of truth in any and 
all situations. This is sometimes called fact control, and should be 
limited only to the extent that knowledge is unavailable. Decisions 
which are knowingly and of necessity made when sufficient scientific 
data are not available to settle a conflict of opinions should be re- 
garded as temporary or emergency decisions and subject to change as 
the organization itself initiates experimentation to obtain the needed 
data. Facts which can be recorded as “data” may not represent all the 
pertinent evidence in a given case. No person in a democratic organ- 
ization should be deprived of the right to search scientifically for facts 
in any situation affecting his and the group’s well-being. Instead, fact 
finding should be regarded as an individual obligation and as an oppor- 
tunity which is equally provided every individual in accordance with 
his ability. 

Avenues can and should be provided which will expedite and en- 
courage such fact finding on the part of workers, teachers, and em- 
ployees, and should not exclude the contribution of the expert. Trained 
experts are usually more adept at research and have valuable data to 
contribute. The outcome of all such research should lead to the placing 
of greater reliance upon the conclusion derived from pertinent facts 
than from the results of limited experience or as sheer guessing, even 
though the guessing is done by an administrator. Administrators and 
workers should aid each other in fact control. Continuous self-evalua- 
tion of staff relationships should also exist and follow the same 
scientific fact-finding procedure. 


Principle 4: Policy Execution 

After policies have been decided upon jointly and provisions have 
been made for keeping them up to date through additional joint action, 
responsibility for their execution can best be centered in one chief 
manager and leader. Nowhere in the execution of mutually accepted 
policy or administrative detail should any person be held responsible 
or accountable to two or more leaders of equivalent rank at one and 
the same time. These two statements comprise the essence of the thesis 
of unity of command. Activities which fall under the jurisdiction of a 
chief administrator should, therefore, be prescribed in general terms 
by the legislative or policy approving body. In filling in the operative 
details of general policy and in developing rules and regulations for 
employed personnel, democratic administrators should employ steps 
similar to those used in gaining advance understanding and consent 
when building recommendations for the general policy itself; however, 
there is a distinct difference between policy formulation and policy 
execution. In the latter, action follows usually as soon as the details 
are thus decided upon, leading to the implementation of policy. If 
policy has been determined democratically and is kept abreast with 
changing conditions, all members of the group should support it, 
although they may have favored a minority point of view during the 
policy-forming deliberations. 

At this point it becomes apparent that one of the most important 
functions of an executive is to break problems into subproblems and 
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tasks into component tasks and to associate other persons with them in 
such a way that clear-cut responsibility exists all through the organiza- 
tion. Often capable persons will volunteer to assume certain responsibil- 
ities. This practice is to be encouraged. The danger, however, is that 
incapable persons who cannot carry the needed responsibility might 
select impossible assignments if all were left to a voluntary and per- 
sonal decision. Here again the concept of the general welfare comes 
into focus. 

There is also a distinction between authority and power. The latter 
js more nearly a physical and psychological attribute. Persons differ in 
the amount of power they possess. A part of the leader’s assumption of 
final authority, therefore, results from his fixing of lesser responsibili- 
ties upon those less capable by reason of their power to deliver results. 
The less powerful individuals, the less capable in terms of production, 
are also charged with lesser responsibilities. Illustrative of these lesser 
responsibilities are: the restriction of self-lawlessness and the promo- 
tion of common freedom through individual self-restraint. Obviously, 
organization is again necessary and a solar or cycle type seems more 
conducive to democracy than do the various levels from high to low. 

In an emergency those persons who have the most facts at hand are 
in the best position to recommend action, other things being equal. 
Administrators often possess the greater number of facts and are, 
therefore, in a better position to act quickly, and oftentimes unaided, 
during an emergency. In such cases even under democratic administra- 
tive staff relationships the employed personnel or rank and file indi- 
viduals may encourage their administrator to act for them upon his 
store of facts. This, however, does not excuse them from continuing 
their search for facts during or especially after the passing of the 
emergency. 

Finally, this principle does not overlook the fact that a society or 
legislative body often establishes goals and holds incoming administra- 
tive officers responsible for attainment. Certainly such goals must be 
accepted in good faith when initiating the operation of this principle 
of administration. 


Principle 5: Leadership 

Wise leadership as a function, not as a person, is essential to achiev- 
ing the high degree of democracy sought in personnel relationships. 
Administrators cannot rely alone upon the strength of their authority, 
but more upon preparing personnel to do research, providing employees 
assistance and encouragement in finding and interpreting pertinent 
facts, leading common discussion, providing suggestions, promoting 
deliberation among and with employees, and finally co-ordinating for 
unity of action. It is the resulting plan of action which in the last 
analysis should recognize individual points of view molded into a 
common and complete plan. Quite often workers need stimulating in- 
fluences to encourage them to participate. The ability to recognize 
power resident in individuals is part of leadership. Therefore, leader- 
ship may be promoted first by one and then by another individual or 
group. The right to lead must be worked for and won, and as such will 
tend to be recognized by one’s fellow workers. Since the process is thus 
regarded as a two-way activity, followership is also important. 

Administrative officers are, by reason of their rank in the organiza- 
tion, in advantageous positions for leadership. Administrators may 
through wise leadership promote democratic staff relationships or con- 
versely they may thwart, discourage, and kill such relationships. Not 
only will administrative antagonism but also administrative neglect of 
the responsibilities of leadership prevent democratic staff relationships 
from developing. An enterprise can function democratically only up to 
the point where its members are educated in the ways of democracy. 
For many workers this education must come almost totally through 
administrative leadership. Face-to-face contacts between administra- 
tive and employed personnel condition for leadership. First, in addition 
to being skilled in manipulating the mechanical devices under his obser- 
vation, a supervisor must understand and be skilled in the art of 
harmoniously working with other people. Second, after sufficient train- 
ing and experience qualifications have been met by prospective super- 
visors, those individuals for whom supervisory leadership is being 
sought can, in the interest of democracy, be given a voice in the final 
selection of their immediate overseer or be permitted a veto or recall 
after the supervisor is appointed. Since control of the administrative 
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process is very necessary, this is one check against the use of autocratic 
force on the part of the administration. 


Principle 6: The Development of Wholesome 
Human Personality 

Respect for human personality should be placed above all other 
considerations. Provision should be made for the fullest wholesome 
development of personality in every individual. That means among 
other things the freeing of intelligence — freedom to think, to act, and 
to grow intellectually. It means encouragement in the use of one’s 
initiative, the promotion of experimentation coupled with evaluation, 
and the systematic search for happiness and versatility on the part of 
every individual in the best possible and most wholesome working 
environment. Work and leisure should be combined in the same person 
for whom an environment which is friendly to the social mind or 
“community” is guaranteed. Training and education of personnel are 
implied and not for just a favored few, but through equality of oppor- 
tunity for all according to their respective potentialities, thus illustrat- 
ing democracy’s faith in the worth of all men. Because of this faith 
and since democracy is incompatible with special individual or group 
privilege, be they economic, social or political, equality is basic to a 
truly democratic organization. Furthermore, democratic ideals sanction 
the guaranteeing of the civil liberties of each associated member. 


Principle 7: Merit and Recognition for Service 

Ability and accomplishment should be recognized and adequately 
rewarded by the group whenever and wherever found. In a democracy 
the reward of greatest worth is not bequeathed by the administrator, 
neither is it in the form of pecuniary prizes but in the form of public 
recognition for service rendered. Furthermore, ability and accomplish- 
ment are recognized and thus rewarded by the group. Here again the 
need for continuous and systematic research by members of the 
group becomes pertinent and is brought into focus by gathering 
evidence on achievement. Creative participation of all members in a 
common progressing cause aids in the evaluating and awarding process, 
while at the same time it inspires confidence and promotes self-dis- 
cipline. Members of a democratic association soon tire of being “done 
good to,” but thrive on fair treatment and human consideration, espe- 
cially with respect to correct placement, promotion, demotion, transfer, 
etc. Beyond question all administrators, including particularly those 
charged with personnel adjustment problems, need to know their 
fellow workmen. 


Principle 8: Relative Security 

Security and continuity of personnel in service for which they are 
fitted and in which they are happy and are making a just contribution 
of personal service should be maintained. A feeling of unity and friend- 
liness is, therefore, essential. All administrator-imposed fear which acts 
upon the lives of workmen, particularly if associated with the terror 
type of fear, should be erased. If fear exists, it should be of the rever- 
ence type and developed as a result of the possessor’s own choice. 
Insurance, retirement, and salary plans, therefore, become necessary, 
as do just considerations on matters of tenure, proper placement, 
objective ratings, or cooperative evaluations, and other approved prac- 
tices of modern personnel departments. 


Principle 9: Efficiency 

Efficiency should be established and maintained first with regard to 
human factors and second with respect to material or inanimate things. 
Efficiency implies wise developing and spending of human and ma- 
terial resources when measured in terms of the kind of dominant pur- 
poses, goals, etc., which were described in the second principle. Of 
extreme importance in this connection is the provision of proper 
physical and psychological working conditions. Incentive plus proper 
tools and equipment with which to work and proper assignment and 
adjustment of persons to all tasks are also necessary in building and 
maintaining democratic personnel relationships. Hurrying should not 
be mistaken for hustling. The merits and demerits of habit formation 
in connection with routine operations should be carefully weighed. To 
survive, democracy should provide for carrying out the mandates of 
the people quickly and efficiently. 
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In the High School Theater — 





Learn by Doing—Live by Being 


That experience is the best teacher is 
a recognized truism. But as someone has said, 
all generalizations, including this one, are 
false. Even the pedagogical validity of experi- 
ence is open to question. The point is, what 
kind of experience is the student undergoing? 
Like the parallel bromide, practice makes 
perfect, the real factor of importance is 
whether or not the student experience or 
practice is constructive. 

In the field of high school drama or play 
production, the above question is an especially 
valid one in these times. There is a salutary 
effect in taking stock of our aims, methods, 
and philosophies. Too many high school drama 
programs are academic step children because 
those responsible for their well-being have no 
well-defined or clearly formulated objectives. 
Obviously, having a philosophy and carrying 
it out are two sadly different problems. At 
least the chance of reaching a goal is improved 
if the objective is clearly defined. 

What is the place of the high school drama 
program in the curriculum? Must production 
of school plays be confined to extracurricular 
effort? Why do plays in high school? At 
Broadway High School in Seattle we have 
attempted to answer these questions and other 
pertinent ones as they apply to our situation. 

The “Broadway Players” predicate their 
entire program of eight major productions on 
the assumption of an existing need in the 
school community. Each dramatic event during 
the school year is planned to meet an expressed 
want in the school program. Each production 
is prepared and produced in school class time 
and presented under the sponsorship of an- 
other school organization. The sponsoring 
groups this year include the senior class, the 
history department, the Girls’ Club, the Eng- 
lish department, the student body, the Boys’ 
Club {two events), and the faculty. Each 
sponsoring organization maintains an active 
part in the presentation of the production. The 
show is done “for them” by the school drama 
group. 

With such a concept, the high school theater 
becomes a means to an end and not an end 
in itself. We believe that end to be primarily 
the acceptance by the student of a direct 
responsibility to the school community. He 
begins to learn by being aware of the needs 
of others. He finds that he lives best by 
making a constructive effort to meet those 
needs. 

Variety of sponsorship necessitates variety 
in the production program. Using the same 
students to produce all the shows in one 
season assures those students of a varied and 
well-rounded experience. In such a program 
the student actor is given an opportunity to 
experience the problems of comedy, farce, 
drama, pageant, choric speaking, and radio. 
Through creative characterization, the player 
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A costume play brings history and literature to life (scene from “Pride 
and Prejudice” produced by “Broadway Players”). 


learns to live vicariously as a different person 
and in varied circumstances. By such acting 
experience his own personality grows and 
broadens. He learns about other people by 
“trying to be someone else” for a few hours. 

In such a directed program the choice of 
play is a vital factor. Here is the opportunity 
for the school to acquaint its students with 
the best in the theater. Here is the all-impor- 
tant moment to establish the beginnings of 
critical standards. Here is the point at which 
that elusive quality some call taste may be 
given meaning. Ideally speaking, there is no 
such thing as a high school play if, as 
often the case, the phrase implies a vehicle 
devoid of intelligent theme, believable char- 
acters, and sound structure. There is a happy 
medium between the dramatic and educational 
absurdities of the play “written for high school 
boys and girls” and the dubious sophistication 
of the play intended originally for the profes- 
sional theater. Granted, the in-between choice 
is difficult. But it can be done. 

When a play is selected for any occasion 
at least four basic tests—there are many 
others— should be applied: (1) The play 
must have a general appeal to the student 
interest. (2) It must be completely worth 
while in theme, plot construction, and char- 
acters. (3) It must offer a _ constructive 
theatrical experience for players and audience. 
(4) The play must be producible with the 
means of the producing group. 

When the play is selected many other 
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closely related problems rear their curly little 
heads. What about night productions? Shall 
the play be done after school? How can the 
cast be induced to be regular in rehearsals? 
Who will get them home after the rehearsals? 
Questions and more questions! The crux of 
the whole matter answer to all 
such questions. If these productions are worth 
doing, they are worth doing in school time! 

At Broadway High School we have tried to 
translate our dramatic and educational philos- 
ophies into actual classroom terms. Thus, for 
the most part, the various productions are 
prepared in a_play-production which 
carries school credit. The class is held to the 
same enrollment demands as*any other class. 
When the shows are prepared, they are pre- 
sented in student assemblies or in the Class- 
room Laboratory Theater. Each production is 
approximately one hour in length. Scripts 
necessarily have to be adapted to meet the 
time limitation. The student soon learns that 
no script (including Shakespeare) is sacred. 
By dint of practical necessity each student 
begins to be aware of the problems of play 
writing and play structure. Here, too, is sound 
motivation. Under such a plan, the produc- 
tion of each show becomes a legitimate and 
valuable part of the students’ school 
experience 

The student accepts his responsibility to his 
group and his school community. He learns 
to hold to high standards of purpose, acting, 
and production. He is led to recognize the 
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yital difference between a community theater 
and a theater in a community. 

Several specific aims can be deduced from 
the educational philosophy in the plan of the 
“Broadway Players’: (1) education of the 
persons within the class in various speech 
and personality skills and developments; 
(2) development of a consciousness of com- 
munity responsibility through school service; 
(3) preparation, for a very few, leading 
toward a career in some phase of theatrical 
or radio activity; (4) assurance that every 
student will gain a lasting interest in the 
theater from an avocational or consumer’s 
viewpoint; (5) recognition by all that the 
philosophy “Learn by Doing, Live by Being” 
is real, sound, and vital. 

Play production has long been the academic 
stepchild. The high school theater can be 
given stature, content, and purpose which will 
be acceptable to the most demanding admin- 
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A modern farce always appeals to 
vigorous boys and girls. 


istrator. High school drama teachers have long 
believed in the value of their work for the 
participating student. That is no longer 
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enough. Each drama teacher must seek in his 
own school the means by which drama can 
serve the school community. The drama 
group’s approach must be: “What can we 
do for the school?” not “What will the school 
do for us?” When such an attitude becomes 
part of the program, then play production 
will become significant; then value to the 
individual will increase . tenfold; then the 
high school theater will take on new mean- 
ing and new stature. 

The high school theater must awake to its 
opportunities and _ responsibilities. Teacher 
and students alike must be willing to begin 
“where they are” and to “work with what 
they have.” With such a beginning, alert 
administrators will be quick to recognize that 
something new has been added. When this 
time comes, “Learn by Doing, Live by Being” 
will no longer be a mere slogan. It will be 
a curriculum reality. 


Should Teachers Work at Other Jobs? 


A great many administrators sooner or later 
must face the problem of what to do about 
the practice of teachers working at other jobs 
during the school year, and at least a sub- 
stantial minority of teachers must sometime 
decide whether to accept a part-time job. 
Despite the various solutions which have been 
proposed, the problem remains one of the 
most annoying in connection with the per- 
sonnel policy of school districts and the pro- 
fessional conduct of teachers. Regardless of 
how it is disposed of, it presents several awk- 
ward implications. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to 
attempt to treat the problem definitively; 
as a matter of fact, a conclusive solution 
would have to rest upon certain a priori as- 
sumptions untenable in thinking about human 
abilities and the job of teaching. Further- 
more, the problem presents vastly different 
economic implications as labor oversupply 
gives way to scarcity. It is proposed here 
only to examine various arguments for and 
against the practice and to review several of 
the difficulties and inconsistencies encountered 
in attempted administrative control. 

Many of the data needed in thinking ob- 
jectively about extrateaching work for wages 
are hard to obtain. Teachers tend to min- 
imize the time spent and money earned out- 
side of the regular job; it is difficult, con- 
sequently, to survey the extent of the prac- 
tice. It is difficult to study the possible causal 
relationships between the amount of time 
spent by the teacher in outside work and 
professional interest and growth, thorough- 
ness and dispatch in the classroom, and pupil 
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progress. It is impossible to determine with 
reasonable certainty whether so remote an 
act as working at a part-time job has any 
immediate bearing upon success as a teacher. 


Wishful Thinking — Pro and Con 


In several of the arguments for and against 
the practice there is apparently a great deal 
of rationalization and wishful thinking. Per- 
haps the most common argument advanced 
by the extrajob teacher is that his salary is 
so small that he must have more income if 
he is to be free from financial worry and is 
to have morale in the classroom — in short, 
that he must work because his salary is in- 
adequate for his needs. Admittedly, relative 
freedom from economic pinch is one of the 
factors in mental well-being, and it is certain 
that the average teacher’s salary is shock- 
ingly meager. If the conditions upon which 
the argument is based were of deciding weight 
in influencing teachers to take extra jobs, 
however, we reasonably would expect to find 
some negative correlation between outside 
work and size of salary. The hypothesis is not 
supported by the facts. Various studies indi- 
cate that teachers with higher incomes receive 
larger proportions of their incomes from earn- 
ings in other capacities. Opportunity of ob- 
taining extra jobs, particular sets of profes- 
sional and economic values held by teachers, 
and the failure of teaching to provide suffi- 
cient occupational satisfaction appear to pos- 
sess greater influence in this connection than 
size of salary. The fact suggests that raising 
salaries may contribute little to the solution 
of the problem. 

It has been claimed by some proponents 
that outside work serves as an antidote against 





The present school-administrative 
problems are more troublesome than 
the control of outside work by teach- 
ers. And rarely have we witnessed so 
judicious a consideration of a per- 
sonnel problem as that which Mr. 
Tate here offers. 


the exacting and nerve-straining work of the 
classroom. There is little evidence in support 
of the doctrine that a change of work in 
general provides better relaxation than rest 
or leisurely avocational pursuits. With respect 
to teaching, in particular, it appears likely 
that an extra job not only draws against 
the teacher’s reserve of energy, but, by in- 
terferring with the planning and organizing 
of classroom materials and procedures, in- 
creases the strain. There are few more dis- 
integrating influences than the feeling of un- 
finished and makeshift work. The majority of 
teachers defend the short school week and 
year upon the grounds that they need a great 
deal of time for organization and preparation 
of their work and for professional pursuits. 

Another argument occasionally advanced is 
that outside work tends to increase teacher 
prestige in the community and dispel the idea 
that teachers are impractical fellows away 
from their books and classrooms. Just how 
working at a clerking job, say, alongside a 
former eighth-grade or high school graduate 
accomplishes this desirable function is diffi- 
cult to see. The majority of part-time jobs 
held by teachers demand no more than run- 
of-the-mill ability and afford little occupa- 
tional prestige. 
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Arguments Against Outside Work 

But the opponents of outside work for 
teachers have fabricated some rather neat 
rationalizations of their own. Fort example, 
some have claimed that the practice causes 
dissension within the faculty. They point out 
that it is impossible for all teachers to find 
outside work for wages. Therefore, those 
who do not find outside work will feel re- 
sentment toward those who do. As a matter 
of fact, the amount of dissension appears to 
be greater in the schools which are trying 
to eliminate the practice. As will be noted 
later, the best regulatory measures are full 
of loopholes and tend to focus attention upon 
the problem without offering much in the 
way of its solution. 

It has been argued also that outside work 
lowers the professional standing of teachers 
in the community. Behind this argument there 
appears to be a great deal of wishful thinking 
regarding the present status of teaching as a 
profession. Actually, little evidence exists that 
outside work affects, either one way or 
another, the standing of teachers or the pres- 
tige of the profession in the community. 
There is the possibility that, if teachers take 
part-time jobs at less than going wages or 
accept work in times of severe unemployment, 
the resentment of certain groups of workers 
will be incurred. Such resentment, however, 
likely will be brought to bear upon individual 
teachers and will have little bearing upon pro- 
fessional reputation. 

There is at least one argument in favor 
of outside work for teachers which appears 
to possess validity. Many teachers have had 
little experience beyond the classroom and 
campus. They may not recognize, or they 
may lose sight of, the real life applications 
of the skills they teach. There would seem 
to be little doubt but that an extra job, say, 
in clerking, keeping books, or driving a truck, 
would make better teachers of arithmetic, 
bookkeeping, consumer skills, and realistic vo- 
cational concepts, and would help bring about 
in the classroom more consciousness of the 
sort of skills the majority of the pupils will 
use. It seems likely that such realistic ex- 
perience would be more appropriate and less 
haphazard if preliminary to or parallel with 
forma! teacher training, but it usually is not 
available at those times. Certainly, it is badly 
needed. 


Outside Work Lowers Salaries 


There are at least two valid reasons why 
the practice of outside work may prove detri- 
mental both to the teachers and the profes- 
sion. The most important of these is that 
the teacher, by supplementing his income with 
earnings from other jobs, is working against 
better salaries. It is essential that the public 
recognize the fact that teaching, in the ideal 
construct, requires full-time attention through- 
out the year and that teachers’ salaries rep- 
resent payment for full-time employment. 
The practice of teachers working at other 
jobs during out-of-school hours and vacations 
definitely refutes the point. 
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WATCHMAN, WHAT OF THE PEACE? 


The postwar education must meet the intellectual 
and moral challenge of a world that in losing its 
soul may have found it. It cannot go along 
dwadling. It cannot consume its precious time 
in the study of textbooks. It must not lose itself 
in verbiage, but find meaning and hope in life 
itself. It must make men and women disciplined, 
having highest hope and steady vision. — COL. 
EDWARD A. FITZPATRICK. 


The second real danger inherent in un- 
controlled outside work is that it may result 
in diminished interest and effort in the class- 
room. It is necessary that the teacher as a 
worker in a part-time job give immediate 
satisfaction. The demands of the job thus 
are more present and imperative than the 
demands of teaching. If either job is slighted, 
it is likely to be that of teaching. The extra- 
job teacher meets the argument with the 
avowal that his classroom work will always 
come first, and no doubt he means it, but 
so many of the desirable functions of the 
teacher are so easily postponed and neglected 
that the avowal means little. 

Among the various negative controls which 
have been proposed to regulate or eliminate 
outside work, those based upon contractual 
provisions or administrative rules have been 
most widely used. These controls, as has 
been noted, usually do little more than elimi- 
nate a few of the endless varieties of out- 
side jobs, and actually tend to make the 
problem more aggravating. It does not seem 
probable that more productive attention to 
duty will follow when certain out-of-school 
pursuits are prohibited or minimum hours 
on the school premises demanded from the 
teacher. Furthermore, in practice the controls 
prove discriminating and unfair. Shall Mr. 
Smith of the athletic department be allowed 
to referee contests, but Mr. Brown prohibited 
from holding a part-time clerking job? What 
about prohibiting Miss Jones from doing 


EDUCATE FOR PEACE 


Victory for the United Nations in this war will 
undoubtedly bring with it obligations fully as great 
as those entailed in winning the military decision 
against the Axis. Unless the great rank and file of 
Americans are prepared to undertake those post- 
war obligations, the victory-at-arms may well prove 
to be a Pyrrhic triumph. Unless we are willing 
resolutely to accept our part in the organization of 
a world of “ordered justice under law,” we may 
abandon any hope of preserving a free society, 
begin at once to prepare for another terrible and 
calamitous war, and thus regiment ourselves per- 
manently on the military model. 

if America is to exercise its proper leadership in 
the reconstruction of a peaceful and secure world, 
we must discipline ourselves for the task ahead. 
We must, without waiting for the cessation of 
hostilities, educate ourselves in the issues of peace. 
How shall we help to repair the destruction of war? 
How shall we provide full employment to our 
people? How shall we lift the standards of living 
of our world neighbors? How shall we build a 
structure of international understanding and good 
will? Education must help us to answer such ques- 
tions wisely and unselfishly. — John W. Studebaker. 
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stenographic work at the courthouse if Miss 
Meyers is giving private piano lessons? And 
what shall be done about Mr. Stone who 
does most of the housework because his wife 
works downtown? Sometimes an attempt jg 
made to distinguish between professionally 
related and unrelated work, but, in practice 
the interpretation of the distinction requires 
the services of a sophist. 


Further Useful Controls? 

A second control of outside work may be 
implicitly established in the practice of ree. 
ommending dismissal or no promotion be. 
cause of lack of professional interest. Unless 
the supervisor is omniscient, this control, too, 
tends to operate unfairly. Shall the act of 
performing outside work for wages be taken 
as prima facie evidence of lack of profes. 
sional interest and attention? If so, what 
about playing bridge for several hours each 
day, say, or keeping house or spending hours 
in engrossing hobby work. In close examina- 
tion negative controls appear, not only to 
promote dissension within a faculty, but to 
approach the ridiculous. 

The positive controls, such as required cur. 
riculum study and revision, professional study, 
home visitation, and so on, appear in general 
to miss a solution to the problem by a wide 
margin. Although they avoid the inconsist- 
ency of assuming that one sort of outside 
pursuit is more detrimental than another, they 
provide little deterrent influence. In practice, 
they result in overburdening the more con- 
scientious teacher and in making disagree- 
able tasks out of what might be, if approached 
on an optional basis, welcomed opportunities. 
Furthermore, they tend to increase the proba- 
bility that the extrajob teacher, with added 
burdens but without change of attitude, will 
slight his classroom work. 

Should teachers work at other jobs? There 
seems to be no generally satisfactory admin- 
istrative answer to the question. Perhaps the 
question itself is wrong. Perhaps the proper 
question is, How can teaching as a career 
be made so attractive that teachers will want 
to devote all of their time to it? The answer 
to the latter question may be a long time in 
forthcoming. In the meantime, perhaps the 
following two criteria will prove helpful to 
the teacher who is trying to decide whether 
to accept a part-time job. The first may be 
stated as a rule: No teacher should perform 
outside work at wages which are proportion- 
ally lower than the going wage for full-time 
work in the same field, or proportionally lower 
than a decent living wage. The social and 
economic usefulness of the rule is obvious. 

The second criterion may be stated in the 
form of a set of self-questions for the teacher 
who is planning to make teaching a career. 
These are: (1) Would teaching as a career 
be less desirable if all teachers performed 
outside work for wages? (2) Will the extra 
job provide any, sort of gain or self-develop- 
ment which may make me a better teacher? 
(3) What will be the effect of the extra job 
upon my desire and opportunity for profes- 
sional study and advancement? 
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A Self-Rating Check List for 
School-Board Members’ 


For many years scales for rating teachers, executive officers, super- 
visors, or other school personnel have been available. Practically all 
governmental agencies operating on a merit system provide some type 
of instrument by which personnel can be rated. These scales are 
subject to criticism because the rater may reflect his personal bias in 
arriving at a judgment concerning the efficiency or the effectiveness 
of the person whom he rates. 

This is a self-rating check list in which no one but the individual 
who checks the instrument can know the results. It is based on ten 
major qualifications for service on a board of education. Unquestion- 
ably this type of scale can be improved. Your suggestions are urged. 


l. Capacity to Think Independently 

a) Is my discussion and vote on the establishment of educational 
policy governed by an interest in the welfare of the children and youth 
of the community or by a desire to satisfy a pressure group? 

b) Are my opinions formulated after obtaining all the facts or do 
I make up my mind as a result of community gossip or an individual 
contact? 

c) Are my opinions and consequent vote on policy based on the 
emotionalism of the moment or am I able to foresee the dangers of 
failing to think a problem through? 

d) Do I merely find fault with existing practices, procedures, and 
programs or do I offer constructive suggestions? 


ll. Willingness to Eliminate Personal Prejudices in the 
Establishment of Policy 

a) Have I permitted the religious affiliation or church preference 
of a candidate rather than his educational competency to become the 
determining factor in the selection of personnel. 

b) Do I recommend candidates who have not been considered by 
the superintendent, as nominating and selecting officer, and who may 
have been referred to me by representatives of the political party with 
which I am affiliated? 

c) Would I exclude a teacher because he was a so-called conserva- 
tive while I am liberal or vice versa? 

d) Would I permit the teacher to become a member of the com- 
munity and to partake in the discussion of community issues though 
his point of view be opposed to mine? 

e) Would I support a policy designed to exclude married women 
from teaching? 


lll. Ability to Choose a Competent Executive Officer and to 
Support Him in Carrying Out the Policies of the Board 

a) Do I make decisions or engage in activities which by board rules 
belong to the chief executive officer? 

b) Do I comment on the weaknesses of the school system to parents 
or do I report these findings to the superintendent with the request 
that the matter be followed up? 

c) Do I listen to and advise members of the employed staff of the 
school or school system concerning personnel problems that first should 
be considered by the executive officer? 

d) Do I believe in democratic administration and cooperative plan- 
ning or do I accept the authoritarian point of view believing that the 
board is the only body concerned with the establishment of a policy, 
for example, a salary schedule? 

é€) Do I listen to complaints about the school system or its per- 
sonnel without comment or referral to the superintendent and board 


‘Prepared by the Connecticut State Department of Education, Hartford, Conn., and 
reproduced by courtesy of Dr. Alonzo G. Grace, Commissioner of Education. 


or do I allow these matters to grow into problems of major importance 
by failing to investigate immediately? 


IV. Willingness to Assume the Responsibilities of Service on 
the Board of Education 

a) Do I attend meetings regularly or have I been absent a consider- 
able portion of my term? 

b) Am I seriously interested in the welfare of the school system 
and the children therein or is service on the board of education merely 
the first step in a political career? 

c) Am I willing to accept the responsibility of service on the board 
knowing that few citizens will take the time to commend me for a 
job well done? 

d) Do I describe and discuss the work of the board of education 
before other groups in the community? 


V. Ability to Assume Responsibility for the Efficient and 

Effective Expenditure of the Funds Provided for Schools 

a) Am I willing to cooperate with other boards of education in the 
development of a sound purchasing policy or must we spend more in 
order to satisfy local vendors? 

b) Is there evidence that the community is receiving full return for 
the funds expended? 

c) Have we provided a simple, workable school organization? 

d) Is the budget discussed at a public meeting? 


Vi. Willingness to Devote Time to Visit Schools and Classes 

a) Have I visited the schools and classes in my community or am 
I basing my judgments on school affairs on secondhand information? 

b) In visiting the schools in the community did I see or observe the 
classes and pupils? (Some element in the school may appear to be 
unsatisfactory or satisfactory if merely seen. Keen observation may 
reveal the true state of affairs.) 

c) Does the school possess the equipment, program, and teaching 
efficiency with which you would be satisfied for your own child? 

d) Do I offer suggestions, based on my training, or do I inquire 
concerning the objectives, procedure, and results of the particular 
grade, unit, or class? 


Vil. Capacity to Change With the Times 

a) Do I believe that whatever was good enough for the father is 
good enough for the son? 

b) Am I willing that the educational staff and teachers adopt new 
methods of teaching and new procedures provided it can be shown 
that the child is able to make greater progress by virtue of the change? 

c) Has the school in this community met the needs of the children 
and youth therein? 

d) Am I willing to add to the school program provided it can be 
shown that such addition is in the interest of the children and the 
community —as, for example, vocational classes, health service, 
libraries, afterschool hour recreation program, and others? 


Vill. Capacity to Contribute Toward the Establishment of 
Sound Educational Policies 

a) Am I interested in an educational system for all the children 
of all the people or am I interested only in an educational system for 
some of the people? 

b) Do I believe that education should be based on the economic 
means of the family to support the educational system? 

c) Do I read and study the basic materials involved in the deter- 
mination of policies? 
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d) Is our board meeting concerned largely with educational matters 


or small administrative details? 
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e) Is the business of the board organized or is considerable time 


wasted because of a lack of agenda? 


IX. Capacity to Take Criticism 


@) Does public criticism bother me; am I 


expressing an opinion or from taking an action because of the fear of 


criticism? 


b) Have I accepted this position merely as a steppingstone to some 
other political office in the community or state and, therefore, plan to 


raise no issues? 


c) Do I believe implicitly in the ideal of local control of education 


and am I willing to aid in its improvement? 


d) Am I willing to make changes in the educational program though 


there may be resistance to change by groups? 


likely to refrain from 


X. Vision and Faith 
a) Have I aided in the establishment of a policy that would make 
use of other community agencies in better serving the needs of youth 


as, for example, social workers, health facilities, recreational agencies, 


members of the medical profession, and others? 
b) Have I requested data on the results of education on the life in 


the community as a basis for further improving the school system? 


the educational staff? 


c) Have I faith in the integrity of my fellow board members and 


d) Have I participated in the planning of a forward-looking pro- 


gram for the community? 





Community Needs Enable — 





Gary Schools and Social Workers 
Train Youth for Citizenship 


Pe we 


In the early fall of 1942, Superintendent 
Charles D. Lutz of the Gary public schools 
was asked to enlist the help of the school 
children for war services on the home front. 
Prompt to respond, Superintendent Lutz at a 
meeting of school administrators and princi- 
pals appointed a committee, headed by Mark 
C. Roser, director of child welfare, to stimu- 
late pupils’ interest in community problems 
and civilian defense. This committee called a 
mass meeting in the Gary Chamber of Com- 
merce headquarters, inviting two pupils and 
one teacher sponsor from 21 pvblic and 11 
parochial schools to attend. 

The immediate challenge was the national 
scrap metal drive, which the pupil representa- 
tives accepted with enthusiasm. They were 
instructed to go back to their schools to 
organize their classmates to “get in the 
scrap.” It was voted that a junior civilian 
defense unit be formed through which boys 
and girls could help the war effort. A com- 
mittee of five pupils was chosen to decide 
upon a name from suggestions that should 
come from children in the various schools. 
From about three hundred suggestions the 
name committee recommended that the 
organization be known as the “All-Out Ameri- 
cans.” 

When the next meeting was called, a plan 
had been worked out by the sponsoring com- 
mittee for a city-wide organization. Each 
school elected a major and adjutant to be its 
representatives at city-wide meetings. The 
AOA organization was gradually developed to 
its present efficient state. There is at present 
an executive staff of 17 members, sponsored 
by Miss Bernice Engels, elementary super- 
visor of the schools, which is the planning 
group. Its proposals are submitted for ap- 
proval to an advisory committee of school 
and community leaders. It is significant that 
most of the AOA projects are initiated by 
these child leaders themselves. Mr. Roser, 
director of the Child Welfare Department of 
the Gary Schools, serves as AOA director for 
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public schools and is chairman of the advisory 
committee, while Rev. Louis Madejczyk of 
St. Hedwig’s Catholic parish, is director for 
the parochial schools. Arthur R. Todd, of the 
Gary Post-Tribune news staff, is OCD co- 
ordinator of the AOA’s. 

The appointed staff officers are the colonel, 
lieutenant colonel, adjutant, and finance offi- 
cer, while the retiring colonel remains on the 
staff for one term as an aide. They are ap- 
pointed by the OCD director on recommenda- 
tion of the advisory staff. These staff officers 
then select from the school majors and adju- 
tants, who make up the general staff, chairmen 
of the 12 activity committees. The staff offi- 
cers and these 12 activity chairmen make up 
the executive staff which meets periodically 
during the school year and the vacation 
season. 

The general staff meets monthly, holding 
dinner meetings in school cafeterias. Schools 
entertaining the general staff pay for the 
meal from proceeds of paper drives or from a 
special fund provided by the Gary Community 
Chest. At these monthly sessions, the colonel 
and committee chairmen announce all plans 
for the ensuing month. Through their activi- 
ties many prominent community leaders are 
brought into contact with the AOA officers 
and attend these enthusiastic monthly sessions 
with great interest. 


The Student Committees 


Early in January membership cards for 
1944 were distributed in each school at in- 
duction ceremonies for new members. The 
membership committee, headed by an eighth- 
grade girl, wrote an impressive candlelight 
ceremony that was used throughout the city. 
Prominent citizens took part in many of these 
programs and the members took the following 
AOA pledge: 

“As a true citizen of the United States of 
America, I promise to be loyal to my Country, 
my School and my Family, and as a member 
of the Gary All-Out Americans to give what- 
ever service I can render to make my com- 


munity a better place in which to live.” 

Each of the 33 school majors and adjutants 
is assigned to serve on one of the city-wide 
activity committees, which plan to carry out 
projects approved by the general staff. These 
committees are as follows: 


Salvage: To conduct the wastepaper, tin can 
scrap metal, and other salvage drives in coopera- 
tion with the city OCD waste conservation com- 
mittee. 

War Savings: To sponsor war stamp and bond 
sales in all schools. (In 1942-43 school year, the 
schools sold $587,000 worth.) 

Community Service: To aid community chest, 
Goodwill Industries, sponsor a junior job bureau, 
and other projects as assigned. 

War Services: To assist block mothers, Red 
Cross, civilian defense. 

Programs: To sponsor AOA dinner rallies, radio 
talks, and give special programs. 

Special Projects: To prepare scrapbooks for 
soldiers, schools at war exhibit, collect AOA songs 
and war poems written by children, etc. 

Publicity: To keep AOA scrapbooks of news 
stories, pictures, bulletins, publicity in school 
publications, promotion of AOA events. 

Membership and Organization: To issue mem- 
bership cards, keep rolls of officers, issue com- 
missions, notices of meetings. 

Home Front: To cooperate with block mothers 
in child care, nutrition drive, clean-plate cam- 
paign, child care training classes for girls. 

Awards and Emblems: To decide on emblems 
and insignia, keep records to whom issued, and 
be responsible for them. 

OCD Training: To sponsor firemanship and 
law enforcement training classes for boys; home 
nursing and child care classes for girls. 

Patriotic Services: To maintain service flags at 
school centers, letters to servicemen, programs for 
patriotic holidays, cooperate with Legion in school 
awards program. Each of these committees has a 
teacher sponsor who meets with the group at 
least monthly, usually before the monthly general 
staff dinner. The committees communicate their 
plans to the school majors and adjutants at the 
general staff business meeting. In turn, the majors 
call building meetings of captains and lieutenants 
in their individual schools. Most schools have a 
captain elected by each grade from the second 
through the eighth or ninth, while each class is 
headed by a lieutenant. The organization within 
each school is left to its principal or sponsor 
teacher. 


Some of the AOA’s accomplishments are as 


follows: 
Collected phonograph records for servicemen. 
Distributed war workers sleeping signs. 
Sold war stamps at Jap submarine exhibit. 
Met with the City Council to discuss the passing of 
the local curfew law. 
Made scrapbooks and small 


servicemen, 


handicraft articles for 


(Concluded on page 74) 
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If the teacher’s security in the job 
produces the best educational results, 
will equal security also produce effi- 
ciency in nonteaching school jobs? 





A sense of security on the part of the 
teachers is an essential element in any good 
teaching situation. Few persons who have the 
fear of financial disaster, immediate or ulti- 
mate, hanging over them can do a good job 
of teaching. Some insecurity in the field of 
competitive business may stir a man or woman 
to greater efforts; but greater efforts in teach- 
ing reap results in the quality of our future 
citizens, not in the greater personal gain and 
greater personal security of the teacher. The 
task of providing reasonable security for 
teachers, therefore, becomes the responsibility 
of school administrators and of boards of 
education. 

Furthermore, much of this same reasoning 
holds true in the case of the noncertificated 
employee. We have found that we get better 
returns from our noncertificated staff as they 
begin to feel that they are being treated as 
generously as teachers. Particularly in these 
days of high wages, there are dozens of jobs 
beckoning our secretaries, clerks, custodians, 
gardeners, and other employees in the field of 
maintenance and operations. Many of our 
nonteaching staff have hesitated to leave our 
service because they value the security that 
it gives them. 

Salary is, of course, the first recompense of 
employees; but it is not the entire story. San 
Diego has tried to meet the salary situation 
by establishing a single salary schedule’ for 
certificated employees and by arriving at 
reasonably adequate salary schedules for those 
people (noncertificated) who work under our 
merit system. But if salary stops with the first 
appearance of sickness and if there is 
dwindling hope that personal savings will not 
be adequate at the time of retirement, a sense 
of undue insecurity may lie in the background 
of the employee’s mind. In terms of work, this 
can mean jobs done carelessly or jobs done 
without enthusiasm. It certainly means that 
the employee will not. develop any great 
interest in or loyalty to the school system. 
If he must live in insecurity, he reasons, 
he might as well strike out for high wages in 
a highly competitive market. So he goes to 


*Superintendent, San Diego City Schools. 

1Certain emergency changes have been made ‘1 the 
San Diego salary schedule. These changes have been 
approved by the board of education in recognition of the 
present situation. For example: 

@) A 15 per cent emergency allowance has been ap- 
proved for salaries up to $2,000. 

5) Above $2,000 a straight $300 emergency allowance 
is in effect. 

c) Substitute teacher salaries have been changed from 
$6, $7, and $8 per day to $7, $8, and $9 per day 


Security for All Employees of the 
San Diego City Schools wit c. crawford’ 





The San Diego school administration has for many years held to the 

principle that a happy teacher is most likely an efficient teacher. Both 

teachers and non-teaching school employees are fully protected under 

a comprehensive plan of old age pensions and other social security 
protection. 


another job, to another public department, or 
to a war plant. 

For these reasons, the San Diego Unified 
School District has developed a plan that 
gives security to certificated and noncertifi- 
cated employees alike. The board of education 
accepts the principles of adequate pay, ade- 
quate security, and equal treatment of all 
employees. It hopes to establish a solidarity 
and loyalty on the part of both certificated 
and noncertificated staff. The board hopes to 
reap better results in teaching, building 
maintenance, and in the citizen’s pride in the 
public education system. 


Sick-Leave Policy 
The Accumulative Sick Leave Policy for 
certificated and noncertificated employees is 
the most recent improvement of employee 
status put into operation by the board of 
education. The policy can be outlined as 
follows: 


1. Sick Leave 

Any regularly employed certificated or non- 
certificated staff member (and any temporary 
noncertificated staff member who has served 
continuously for a period of one year) shall be 
entitled to leave of absence on account of his 
own illness with the following provisions for 
salary payment: 

a) Full salary will be paid for not to exceed 
5 days of sick leave granted during the first 
5 calendar months of service, with one additional 
day for each additional calendar month or major 
portion thereof of service during the first fiscal 
year of employment. 

b) Full salary will be paid for 10 days sick 
leave for employees under teacher contract, or on 
a 10-month assignment year, 11 days for em- 
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ployees on an 1i-month assignment year, and 
12 days for employees on a 12-month assignment 
year during the second and each subsequent fiscal 
year of employment. 

c) Full salary will be paid for such days of 
sick leave as may accumulate from year to year 
from the unused portion of the annual full salary 
sick-leave allowance not to exceed a maximum 
of 30 days within a fiscal year. 

d) Forty-five per cent of the absentee’s salary 
will be paid for absence in excess of the periods 
above specified, not to exceed a total of 5 months 
(100 days) for full and part salary. 

2. Quarantine 

An employee who fails to render assigned 
service due to. a legally established quarantine 
which he took reasonable precautions to avoid, 
shall be entitled to the same leave as though 
he were personally ill, provided he files a certifi- 
cate from the City Health Department showing 
quarantine. 

3. Death in Family 

Absence without loss of salary shall be allowed 
for a period not to exceed three days upon the 
death of husband, wife, child, father, mother, 
brother, sister, or upon the death of any other 
relative who resides within the employee’s house- 
hold, when properly certified by the principal or 
department head on the time report. This leave 
is in addition to sick leave. 

4. Leave of Absence 

An employee while on leave of absence shall 
maintain any prior sick-leave rights which may 
have accumulated, but shall not accumulate any 
additional sick-leave rights during the period 
of leave. 

5. Requirement of Medical Examination in Certain 
Cases 

An employee who has been absent on account 
of personal illness for more than 10 consecutive 
days during any school year, or who has been 
on a leave of absence for any reason, entering 

upon his duties at the beginning of the next 
school year, or whose general physical or mental 
condition in the judgment of the superintendent 
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seems to interfere seriously with said employee’s 
efficiency at any time, may be required to file 
with the board a certificate of physical or mental 
fitness, signed by a physician specifically approved 
by the superintendent of schools or the board 
of education and at the expense of the employee 
concerned. 

6. Administrative Rules 

All sick-leave benefits must be claimed by the 
next pay-roll period after the absentee returns to 
duty or after the termination of the period of 
disability by filing a properly executed certificate 
on a form to be approved by the superintendent 
of schools. Such certificate is to be signed by the 
principal if the illness at any one time does not 
exceed 3 days, and is to be signed also by a duly 
licensed physician and surgeon if the illness at 
any one time exceeds 3 days. If, for any reason, a 
duly licensed physician and surgeon is not em- 
ployed, a personal statement by the absentee 
setting forth the nature of his illness may be 
submitted to the Director of Health Education 
and shall be subject to his approval and that of 
the superintendent of schools. 

In the event of the death of the absentee, prior 
to his return to duty, application for sick-leave 
benefits may be made by his estate, heirs, or 
dependents, by the filing of a properly executed 
certificate in the name of the estate, heirs, or 
dependents at any time within 30 days after 
death. 

7. Transfer From Old to New Policy 

Changes in policy to be effective July 1, 1943, 
except that qualified staff members employed 
prior to January 1, 1944, shall be allowed full 
salary for the first ten days of his absence 
during the 1943-44 school year. 


Before the above policy was established, 
a maximum of 10 days sick leave in any one 
year was granted to each employee, certifi- 
cated or noncertificated. There was no 
accumulation of sick leave; so if the leave 
was not used, it was lost. Nevertheless, the 
study compiled in Table I indicates that our 
employees did not take advantage of the 10 
days, for many used only a few days. There 
is no great increase in the percentage when 
the 10-day level is reached. 

Besides the 10 days of sick leave, certifi- 
cated employees (after 1939) received 45 per 
cent of their salary for 90 working days over 
and above the 10 days; that is to say, in cases 
of serious sickness, certificated employees 
received pay up to 100 days in any school 
year. This policy was adopted by the board 
of education in San Diego following state 
legislation passed in 1939. 


TABLE |. Percentage of Regular Full-Time Employees 
Who Took Sick Leave in 1942-43 


Amount Cafeteria Noncer- Certifi- Total of 

of Em- tificated cated All Em- 

Absence ployees Em Em- ployees 

ployees ployees 

More than 5 days 13.4% 30.4% 28.2% 28.1% 
More than 8 days 8.9 16.6 13.1 13.7 
More than 9 days 7.1 13.2 10.6 11.0 
More than 10 days 7.1 11.0 8.5 8.9 
More than 11 days 5.4 8.0 7.4 7.5 
More than 12 days 5.4 7.1 6.0 6.2 
More than 25 days 1.8 2.7 1.9 2.1 





In 1943, the legislature passed another law 
requiring cumulative sick leave for certificated 
employees up to 25 working days. The board 
extended the maximum to 30 days and gave 
the same privileges to certificated and non- 
certificated employees alike. Prior to the 
board’s action, however, an administrative 
study made of sick-leave policies in 82 cities 
of over 100,000 population and studies of 
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Dr. Will C. Crawford 
Superintendent of Schools 
San Diego, California 


Dr. Will C. Crawford will finish his tenth year of 
service as superintendent of the San Diego city schools 
on July 1, 1944. He came to San Diego after having 


served 11 years as superintendent of public instruction 
for the Territory of Hawaii. 

Dr. Crawford is a graduate of Pomona College, where 
he earned his A.B. degree. His M.A. degree is from 
Teachers College, Columbia. During World War I, he 
served as a pilot in the Army Air Corps. Shortly after 
coming to San Diego, he joined a small group of south- 
ern California administrators and began work on his 
doctoral program at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. He received the degree of doctor of education 
in 1940, 

While Dr. Crawford was in Hawaii, the improvement 
in the educational system of the Islands received na- 
tional recognition. In San Diego he has secured admin- 
istrative reorganization of the San Diego city schools, an 
improved single salary schedule, a merit system (civil 
service) for noncertificated and certificated employees, an 
extensive building program (San Diego has more than 
doubled its population in ten years), and a continuing 
revision of the curriculum from kindergarten to junior 
college. —C. J. F 


the policies of municipal governments and of 
other school districts in California were 
conducted. 

Our study of large cities indicates that the 
most common practice in cities of over 100,- 
000 population is to provide approximately 10 
days sick leave at full salary, and many school 
systems grant additional days at part of the 
teachers salary. Forty-six per cent of the 
82 cities studied permitted the accumulation 
of unused sick leave. 

The following statement was made in a 
technical periodical concerning the policy of 
municipal governments in granting sick leave 
to their employees: 


The general practice of cities throughout the 
United States may be briefly summarized with 
the following points: (3) The amount of leave 
permitted annually varies, but is usually either 
at the rate of one day for each calendar month 
of service (12 days per year) or at the rate of 
one and one-half working days for each calendar 
month of service (18 days per year); and (4) the 
unused portion of such leave is usually cumulative 
up to either 60 days when the rate of one work- 
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ing day for each calendar month is used or 99 
days when the rate of one and one-half days for 
each calendar month is used.’ 


This indicates that sick-leave policy in 
municipal governments is more liberal than 
in city school districts. 

Of 18 of the largest city school districts 
in California, only 2 have policies more liberal 
than that required by the new state law. Two 
additional cities anticipate the establishment 
of new policies that are more liberal than 
that required by the new state law. Eight cities 
state that they do not plan to exceed the new 
state law. 

Ten of the 18 cities stated that their policy 
for noncertificated employees was the same 
as that for certificated employees. Three cities 
have more liberal policies for noncertificated 
than for certificated employees. 


Retirement Policy 

After establishing employee security through 
sick-leave benefits that are comparable to 
other school systems and other governmental 
agencies, the San Diego board of education 
offers the retirement system (established in 
1937) as the other part of our own social 
security program for teachers and noncertifi- 
cated employees. The legislature of California, 
in its session of 1937, passed an act permitting 
the board of education of any school district 
to establish a retirement system for the benefit 
of teachers and other employees of the district, 
provided the local electorate approved. On 
April 25, 1939, the electorate of San Diego 
approved the establishment of the local retire- 
ment system. This system supplements a 
rather inadequate state retirement for teach- 
ers and it gives some old-age security to the 
noncertificated staff. 

The system is jointly contributory, that is, 
the district and the members together make 
the contributions needed to provide the 
benefits. These contributions are required 
during the active service of members so that, 
when they become eligible for retirement, 
there is a fund accumulated which will provide 
adequate retirement allowances for them. The 
financial provisions of the system have been 
carefully planned and are believed to include 
all the safeguards which have developed 
for keeping the oldest and best retirement 
systems of the country in permanently sound 
condition. 

Membership in our system is open to all 
regular employees of the San Diego Unified 
School District provided that they are either 
employed by the district on a monthly or 
annual salary or that they earn more than 
$700 through casual employment. Employees 
who entered the service after February 1, 
1940, are required to become members as 4 
condition of employment. 

Retirement of an employee is optional 
from the age of 60 and required at the age 
of 65 years. The basis for the annuity and 
pensions are as follows: 

1. As soon as an employee becomes 4 


member he begins saving a proportion of his 
*Public Management, Vol. XXV, No 9 
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salary toward his annuity. Each pay day a 
deduction is made from his salary and 
credited to his savings account in the retire- 
ment system. Interest is similarly credited. 
When he is ready to retire, the full amount 
in his account is used to provide his annuity. 

2. The district likewise makes contributions 
which are available for a pension when the 
member becomes eligible to retire. The dis- 
trict’s contributions are sufficient to provide 
a pension at the minimum age for service 
retirement, equal to the member’s annuity. 
The member will always be entitled to receive 
at the minimum age for service retirement 
a total retirement allowance of double the 
annuity which his savings provide. 

3. Members’ contribution rates are com- 
puted so that with normal salary increases 
the total retirement allowance upon regular 
service retirement will be approximately one 
seventieth of the member’s average salary for 
the last 10 years of service for each year 
of membership in the retirement system. Any 
salary greater than $3,000 per year will be 
considered $3,000 for this purpose. 

4. If the member remains in service after 
he is eligible to retire, that is, upon attaining 
age 60 and having a minimum of 20 years’ 
service, he receives the same pension from 
the school district as he would have received 
had he retired as soon as he was eligible to 
do so, but his total retirement allowance 
increases because the annuity provided from 
the members’ own accumulated contributions 
increases even if he does not contribute after 
becoming eligible to retire. 


Disability Retirement 

a) If, as the result of permanent disability, 
a member who is under age 60 becomes unable 
to teach or to carry on the duties of his 
employment, he may retire on a disability 
allowance provided he has at least 15 years 
of service in the district. The disability allow- 
ance will be payable for the remainder of 
his life, unless a medical examination shows 
him to be able to resume work, in which case 
the retirement allowance 
or discontinued. 

b) The disability benefit provides a total 
allowance for disability equal to about 90 per 
cent of one seventieth of the employee’s 
average annual salary for the last 10 years of 
service multiplied by the number of his years 
of service. Simply stated, disability retirement 
provides a retirement allowance equal to nine 
tenths of the service retirement allowed for 
a similar term of service. 


may be reduced 


Death Benefit 

If a member should die before retirement, 
his contributions with compound interest are 
payable to his beneficiary or his estate. The 
member can designate any person as benefi- 
ciary when he files the application. Later he 
may change his beneficiary by filing another 
blank. In no event are the member’s contribu- 
tions forfeited. 

If a member leaves the service for any 
reason other than death or retirement, his 
contributions with compound interest will be 
returned to him. He files an application for 
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a refund just as he would withdraw a bank 
account. 
Optional Benefits 

If a member receives the retirement allow- 
ance, payments are discontinued at his death. 
But if he wishes to arrange to have a benefit 
paid upon his death after retirement he may 
do so at retirement by electing an optional 
benefit. Option one provides a reduced retire- 
ment allowance with the provision that, if the 
retired employee dies before receiving in pay- 
ments from the annuity provided from his 
own contributions an amount equal to the 
amount of his contributions as they stood at 
retirement, the balance will be paid to his 
beneficiary or to his estate. Or if he prefers 
he may elect option two by which he will 
receive a reduced retirement allowance with 
the provision that the payments will continue, 
after his death, to his beneficiary. Option 
three provides a retirement not as severely 
reduced as the second option, with the provi- 
sion that one half of the retirement allowance 
will continue to his beneficiary after his death. 
The fourth option provides for a reduced 
retirement allowance and a lump sum payable 
to his beneficiary after his death. This lump 
sum is based upon the age of the member, 
the amount of his accumulated contributions, 
and the amount of the monthly retirement 
allowance. The employee must select one of 
these options at retirement. Employees once 
retired on an allowance may not later elect 
one of these optional benefits. 

This, then, is our local social security 
system which takes care of all persons in the 
district’s employ other than the superintendent 
and casual and substitute help. The people of 
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San Diego, we think, are proud of this system 
of security. We have reason to believe that 
our employees have stayed with us during the 
war because they had a full appreciation of 
the benefits of what is equivalent to a health 
insurance policy and annuity insurance. Each 
year that passes, we are building upon the 
loyalty of our teaching and noncertificated 
personnel. They, in reality, are the public rela- 
tions agents for the system. If they do their 
work well and interpret the fine work they 
are doing, we will all win recognition together. 

We are all working together on a mighty 
important job—the education of American 
children. Concern for our security should not 
hamper this work. Therefore, the San Diego 
city schools have developed, under state law, 
this social security system of their own. 





NEW YORK CITY SCHOOL BOARD REPLIES 

The New York City board of education, 
through its president, Ellsworth B. Buck, has made 
a reply to the National Education Association 
and the charge made by its special committee 
that Mayor LaGuardia rather than the board 
runs the New York City school system. Presi- 
dent Buck did not specify errors or unwarranted 
assumptions in the N. E. A. report but charged 
that the investigating committee’s report “is so 
replete with errors of fact and of law and un- 
warranted assumptions that it constitutes a dis- 
service to the cause of education and to the 
National Education Association.” 

In its report, the N. E. A. committee charged 
that Mayor LaGuardia interferes with the ad- 
ministration of the schools and that the school 
board can be freed of domination by the City 
Hall only if it is made independent financially, 
and if the state will effect a change in the law 
which will substantially increase the income of 
the schools. 





Eighty-four Years of Service 


Up to January 1, 1944, the members of the Niagara, Wisconsin, district 

school board served their community 84 years. (Left to right) F. X. Wallen- 

fang has had 27 years’ experience as director; E. W. Stridde (resigned 

January 1) has been clerk 26 years; Charles Jansen has been treasurer 

31 years. During their tenure of office the members have built for a 

higher standard of instructional services and have provided good 
teachers, excellent building, and ample equipment. 
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With Special Reference to the Use of Hearings 
Jesse B. Sears, Ph.D. 


(Continued from February) 


8. Possible Abuses From Use of Hearings 

Hearings have been provided for in law for certain types of cases as 
checks on the action of boards, or as means whereby the proper rights 
of teachers, parents, children, or taxpayers may be protected some- 
what by the cases being withdrawn from the realm over which the 
board has full and complete discretionary power. For this purpose the 
hearing serves well. In the case of any law, however, there is always 
the question of whether it may create opportunity for abuse. On every 
hand we see abuses of free speech committed and then defended in the 
name of that same democratic principle. Can the hearing be turned to 
account as an avenue of attack against the very purposes it is meant to 
protect? 

Human nature is extremely varied in every respect, including atti- 
tudes toward public schools and in willingness to seize any and all 
opportunity whatever to promote personal ends. There are those who 
are indifferent or are opposed to free schools, some openly, others 
under cover of pretended higher purposes. There are some who, though 
friendly to schools, will not hesitate to use them to promote other 
interests they believe important. As an advertising medium, the schools 
rank high, and salesmen, promoters, exhorters, lobbyists, propagandists, 
and self-advertisers know this well. Among such people there are 
cranks and fanatics, stupid and wise, sincere and crooked, humane and 
ruthless people, who, in hearings, may see very special opportunity to 
carry on their work. 

Right of petition gives such people access to the board, but, except 
as fixed in law, this access does not have to be in person and in public; 
instead, a board may require such petitioner to present his comment 
or requests in writing and through the mails, or, it may allow him to 
present them in person. Although required hearings may at times have 
to deal with objectionable people, yet, we would not have required 
hearings had our legislatures not needed them to protect people against 
arbitrary, unfair, or stupid boards. But where hearings are not specified 
in law, the board has discretion, and this covers a wide territory over 
which the board may choose what method it likes for the conduct of 
its business with people who desire to confer with it. 

People should neither be granted nor denied a hearing because they 
are cranks or stupid or mean or wise people. The basis for decision 
should be the case itself and the net benefit or detriment the board 
believes might accrue to the schools and the community from a public 
hearing of it. By being too ready to have every trivial personal quarrel 
aired in public it is possible to stimulate discord. By dignifying such 
matters by conducting them in the name of the public schools it is 
possible to injure the dignity of the schools. 

Not all hearings are concerned with grievances, however, or with 
controversial matters even. Of the merits of any such request for a 
hearing the board must also judge, as above. There is little to be 
gained by devoting time in board meetings to lengthy discussion of 
proposals that obviously have no merit, or to meritorious but totally 
unrealizable recommendations. In such a case it would usually be 
better to request the applicant to present the matter to the board in a 
letter. 

Where a request for a hearing comes from large numbers of people 
care must be exercised even though the board may think little of the 
subject to be dealt with. It must be kept in mind, first, that the schools 
belong to the people, and that the people are the law. It must be 
considered too, whether, if so many people want to do something in or 
with the schools that they should not do, that is not evidence of 
extreme need for the board to have a chance to be heard before a 
tribunal of the people. There are times when the board may need a 
chance to plead its case. 

The danger of abuse of hearings would seem to lie mainly with the 
board to control. Poor judgment, arbitrary use of discretionary power, 
indecision, indifference to the wishes of the people, can lead to overuse 


or to underuse of hearings. The questions are: Does the law require a 
hearing; does the case warrant careful consideration; will such public 
consideration result in net benefit to the schools and the community? 
Personalities and personal interests of petitioners and board members 
alike should be given little weight except as they are an index to 
merits in the case. Need for hearings should be greatly reduced by the 
administration. Many cases that come to the board direct should be 
referred to the superintendent for handling. Some cases should be 
handled by written petition and correspondence. Beyond this the 
board, with the aid of its superintendent, must judge and decide on 
merit. 


9. The Conduct of Hearings 

The methods best suited to the conduct of any hearing must vary 
greatly, since hearings may range from an informal request by a 
single person at one extreme to a formal judicial proceeding at the 
other. In case of a trial the procedure is dictated (sometimes in the 
law, and if not, then by the nature of the case) by the rules of 
evidence and court action. Where the hearing is purely administrative 
there is no legal formula to follow. Assuming that the hearing is a 
formal and serious one, at which numerous persons will present 
evidence or comment or argument, there will be need for orderly pro- 
cedure. For this there should be a procedure as truly expressive of the 
nature of the administrative process as a legal trial form is of the 
judicial process. Where those asking to be heard are represented by 
legal talent the procedure may properly follow, more or less, the 
pattern of the legal trial. Where presentation of the case is in lay 
hands the procedure may be less formal, more in the nature of com- 
ment and question and discussion. 

In case of a hearing of this latter nature the first question is, shall 
it be public? As board meetings are public this is settled automatically, 
unless the board acts as a committee of the whole. If it is to be 
public should it be publicly announced or merely agreed upon and 
placed on the agenda of the board? The nature of the case should 
determine this. A time for beginning and for ending the hearing may 
very wisely be decided in advance and agreed upon as a condition of 
the hearing. Names of all speakers, excepting those who may make 
informal comment or ask a question, should be known by the board in 
advance and the general plan of presentations should be arranged. The 
president of the board should direct the procedure. If the matter 
under consideration is highly controversial and there is strong feeling 
and speakers are sensitive, the president may well set forth at the 
opening what regulations he will enforce regarding the speaker’s time 
allowance, interruptions of speakers, accusations or other references 
to persons by speakers, and filing exhibits or evidence in writing with 
the board. If the matter is controversial and the interests of the 
schools are involved, or if the board would find it wise or profitable to 
review the matters presented, then a stenographic record of the hear- 
ing should be provided for and the record transcribed and made avail- 
able to board members. 

In less important hearings there is need for very little preparation 
or formality or record. Anyone should be able to attend a board meet- 
ing unannounced and ask the board a question or make a comment or 
suggestion. A procedure for handling such unannounced requests for 
hearings would be for the president to announce well toward the close 
of the meeting that anyone desiring to present a matter to the board 
would please indicate the same to the secretary by raising a hand. The 
secretary would quietly approach each such person and obtain a state- 
ment of what he desired to present. These statements would be handed 
to the president who could judge whether they were proper matters 
for presentation to the board and if so how to handle them. 

In all hearings it should be the practice of the board to hear and, 
perhaps, to assist with questions, but it should avoid comment, other 
than that implied in its questions, and it should seldom if ever commit 
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itself at the time on any matter that is not extremely simple and for 
which the right decision is very obvious. It seldom does harm for a 
board to think twice on any matter brought to it from outsiders. Even 
in a conference or interview, board members will do well to be reticent 
in what they say. The reason for this is to be found in the nature of 
board responsibility. A board is not merely five or seven persons 
alone. These persons are officers, responsible for executing the function 
society has assigned them and for maintaining the dignity of the 
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office. As representatives of the people they must think individually, 
but also, they must come together in decisions, often by compromise 
of individual preferences. A board is apt to think together, to deliberate, 
to exchange thoughts best when it is alone and undisturbed by the 
presence of other people. One can change his mind when alone or with 
his fellow board members, but in the presence of onlookers he may 
feel himself being accused of fickleness or inconsistency. 
(To be concluded in June) 


Some Principles for the Construction and 


Administration of Teachers’ Salary Schedules 
Paul M. Tinsley 


(Concluded from March) 


Some students of the economic and social aspects of wage scales 
would group workers into what they speak of as “noncompeting 
economic groups.” Such grouping might be open to question, but it 
does afford a means of roughly outlining assumptions concerning the 
social value of certain grades of work and of relating this value to the 
probable living standards and needs of the workers. A recent writer 
suggests eight groups, which he holds should be used in a study of 
personal and family budgets and retail prices as these two factors may 
be used in adjusting basic wage scales to needs. The groups are: (1) 
substandard workers, (2) standard unskilled workers, (3) factory 
labor, (4) skilled trades, (5) clerical workers, (6) professional workers, 
(7) executives, (8) the leisure class. In the event that such a grouping 
of workers is to be taken into the consideration in making a basic wage 
scale, then teaching will be placed in a very favorable position, third 
from the top. This kind of grouping would assume that a basic salary 
scale will recognize that the teacher stands high in a culture such as we 
have in this country and that he deserves a corresponding income to as- 
sure him of his deserved standard of living. This will probably move the 
chief source of financial support for such a salary scale from the im- 
mediate community to a larger unit of support. But so long as local 
autonomy for the general operation of the school is maintained there 
should be no objection to such widening of the base of support. 

In addition to the ideas of a prevailing wage and a living wage two 
additional factors are vital to the establishing of the base scale for 
teachers’ salaries. One of these is the factor of dependents. Certainly 
this is within the problem of determining the standard-of-living in- 
fluence. In the writer’s opinion it is necessary to define the concept 
“dependent” and to outline the extent of a teacher’s responsibility so 
far as the board of education’s salary policy is concerned. The extent 
of dependency cannot be limited to the single line of marital status, as 
many single persons in the teaching service have no choice in the 
matter of supporting dependents. The teacher who has a wife, a hus- 
band, minor children, a father, mother, brother, or sister incapabie of 
earning an income and who has no other source of support, certainly 
has some claim for consideration. The normal family structure, how- 
ever, with its dependents, should have priority in the construction of 
the salary schedule. 


5. The Principle of Wage Supplements 

Many fields of employment, both private and public, permit the 
worker to receive remunerations which are not in the “pay envelope.” 
These remunerations, however, are intangible in nature and cannot be 
included in the money income of salary. An example is had in what is 
referred to as the normal social status of the teacher, which is con- 
sidered desirable. But many a teacher’s bare subsistence wage which 
allows only of a substandard living cannot be expected to succeed in 
maintaining the “halo” of the desirable social status of the teaching 
profession. 

In teaching special awards are not usual. Neither are they as pos- 
sible as they are in private employment. As a wage policy they prob- 
ably could have little place in the salaries of teachers. Operating 


budgets, which derive funds from public taxes, are not so flexible as 
to permit special awards. 

Wage differentials have been and are being used by many school 
districts. Some of these are supported directly by the salary scale, and 
some are made available to the professional worker at a reduced cost 
because the worker is a member of the profession. Among the most 
common available differentials are pensions, allowances for disability 
resulting from the service, allowance for sabbatical leave and sick 
leave, group insurance, professional study bonus, allowances for living 
quarters, utility price reductions, etc. All of these are quasi financial 
in nature and add to the value of the service income. 

Differentials in pay based on working conditions are more the result 
of community concern for the general health and safety of the chil- 
dren than intended safeguards of the teaching staff. The fact that such 
safeguards result in desirable safety, good ventilation, lighting, and 
sanitation adds to the desirability of teaching positions in the com- 
munity which possesses them. Other things being equal, good physical 
conditions in the school buildings have a great drawing power in the 
recruitment of teachers. The school district which does not possess 
them has corresponding difficulty in finding teachers, even though the 
school may offer some salary premium in actual money income. 

Differentials based on welfare services made available to the teacher 
are, as yet, not accepted very widely in adjusting the financial outlay 
for salaries. The principal services of this kind — hospitalization, visit- 
ing nurses, medical and dental services, recreational activities, etc. — 
do have a real value to teachers. 

Some of the basic considerations for accepting or rejecting wage 
differentials are: (1) The teachers must freely desire such services. (2) 
No differential should be imposed by the administration of the school 
district without the teacher’s consent. (3) The use of the differential as 
a means of maintaining a low salary schedule is to be avoided. (4) The 
teachers should carry some financial and management responsibility in 
operating the services which result in protection or in an ultimate 
monetary return. 

These supplements to wages should not be imposed. Invariably 
teachers prefer to receive a salary worked out on the basis of objective 
elements, mutually established, and on a plane in keeping with desir- 
able comfort-cultural living standards. In this way they can engage 
their own medical specialist, choose their recreational outlets, and live 
the normal life of the community. However, a retirement plan, leaves 
with pay, and insurance are all well within the sphere of community 
obligation as a part of the indirect income of teachers. Retirement 
plans are best if placed on a cooperative basis so that both the em- 
ployer and the employee share, say fifty-fifty, in the payment of the 
premiums. Any pension plan must be legally established for a suffi- 
ciently large number of teachers to insure efficient management under 
safe actuarial conditions. Only a state or a large metropolitan area can 
provide a successful retirement plan. 

The nonwage incentives for teacher employment, it may be con- 
cluded, are differentials confined to factors which justify variations 
within the salary schedule. These include dependents, the teaching 
load, the amount of needed professional training, experience, seniority, 
responsibility, and so forth. 
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6. The Principle of Salary Stability 

The history of teacher employment relations is a record of financial 
uncertainty for those who have chosen to follow the profession. Until 
recent years bargaining with each individual teacher for the salary to 
be paid has been the usual procedure. Even now this is true in many 
schools within the levels of the educational service structure, including 
higher education. Such a practice is to be deplored wherever it may 
be found. It is the antithesis of professional stability and reduces the 
prestige level of the whole teaching service as long as it is permitted 
to exist in any type of schools. 

Two major phases of the principle of salary stability deserve con- 
sideration here; namely, the indeterminate contract and automatic in- 
crements. Once a recruit to the teaching staff of a school has satis- 
factorily completed the apprenticeship period and is employed as a 
regular staff member, he should no longer be subjected to the trouble- 
some formality of an annual contract. Tenure, which is as important 
to the stability of teaching as is satisfactory salary, should be assumed. 
The indeterminate contract relieves both the teacher and the adminis- 
tration of the school from the tensions which accompany the practice 
of making annual contracts. Period contracts of longer duration, used 
in some jurisdictions, are an improvement over the yearly term of em- 
ployment, but they do not eliminate the tension factor. The practice 
of annual contracts perpetuates a defensive attitude on the part of 
teachers and of arbitrary authority on the part of the board of edu- 
cation employers. As a result, it is not uncommon that artificial issues 
are injected into salary discussions, especially when a teachers’ organ- 
ization feels that these are needed for trading purposes. If such a 
professional organization does not exist, individual teachers are readily 
made victims of ruthless action. Dismissals are more likely to be 
based on fact and teachers will receive a fair hearing when they hold 
indeterminate contracts. 

An automatic annual increment is the only safeguard which a 
salary schedule can offer against discrimination and financial injustice 
in the adjustment of teachers’ pay. No school board or educational 
administrative authority can justify salary increases to incompetent 
teachers who are brazen in demanding raises, while at the same time 
no attention is given to skillful teachers who have not requested 
salary increases. 

Simple justice in a salary schedule for teachers demands that the 
base salary be supplemented by specific increments paid at regular 
intervals to all instructors who have earned them by experience. An 
authority on personnel management argues for such a policy as follows: 

In order to make certain that deserving employees are not overlooked 
in granting increases, some companies make it a practice to review the 
salary or wage of each employee at stated intervals. It merely is a pro- 
cedure for guaranteeing that employees will be given systematic considera- 
tion and not overlooked merely because their work is not spectacular or 
because they are not persistent in demanding a raise. The company will 
have a hard time convincing its workers that its personnel control is 
operating as it claims, if the initiative must rest with the employee to 
get what is rightfully coming to him. If management, in recognition of 
his good work, increases his salary on its own initiative without any 
request on his part, the psychological effect on the worker is unfailingly 
stimulating. He attacks his work with renewed zeal, confident that man- 
agement is cognizant of his efforts and management, as well as the worker, 
reaps the reward. 

In this matter of salary justice, surely the board of education and 
the administrator of any school system can do as well by the teachers 
of children as private industry can do by its employees. 

Another authority thus summarizes the principal factors involved in 
the problem of recognizing the workers through wage increases: (1) a 
definite procedure that will assure the equitable consideration of rate 
increases, (2) the availability of personal data that will show the 
employee’s right to an increase, (3) the range of wage or salary in- 
crease that is justifiable for the work, (4) the relationship between 
minimum and maximum rates for jobs on the same service level, (5) 
the relationship between rates on different service levels. 


7. The Principle of Selective Recruitment 
Many influnces bear upon the effectiveness of the recruiting proce- 
dure for teaching service. It hardly seems necessary to say that the 
quality of the young men and women attracted to teaching as a pro- 
fessional career will be influenced by the income which teaching 
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promises. The salary scale and the entire group of personnel policies 
which school boards apply to their teaching staffs have a marked 
bearing on recruiting. 

There are two points in the process of recruiting at which thechar- 
acter and quality of prospective teachers can be determined for the 
teaching service. The first point is at the entrance of the high school 
graduate into college. It is here that selections for the teaching profes- 
sion must operate through intelligent guidance. Some institutions bar 
the entry of students unless certain academic and intelligence standards 
set in entrance examinations are met. Most institutions, however, 
leave the door open for.the entry of any or all who express the wish 
to teach. The salary level expected is always a vital attraction or a 
deterrent at this point. 

The second point of recruitment occurs when the school board and 
the superintendent actually employ members of the staff. It is then 
that the wisdom of the board and administrator in the management of 
the personnel policies is tested. If they have in operation a fair system 
of salary payments, if they have provided an equitable allowance for 
sick leave, if they have adopted a satisfactory program of leaves for 
study or vacation, if they have a sound retirement program, if they 
maintain a high level of morale due to fair treatment of employees, 
then the problems of recruitment will cause little worry. This holds 
for a county and a state as it does for a local school system. 


8. The Principle of Salary Adjustment 

The operation of the principle of equitable salary adjustment rests 
on the maintenance of effective salary research. This research will not 
be a mere accumulation of salary facts gathered from other districts. 
It will include genuine inquiry into local, state, and national living 
costs, social conditions, wages, taxability, and other facts, all of which 
will provide the school board and its executives with data necessary 
to maintain the true salaries of the teaching staff at a reasonably satis- 
factory purchasing power and with a minimum of fluctuation. The 
following table is illustrative of one type of material which is available 
from federal sources: 

WAGES, COST OF LIVING, REAL WAGES, WEEKLY EARNINGS 


Index Numbers 
1923-1925 Average — 100 


Weekly Earnings 

Years Wages Cost of Living Real Wage 411 Wage Earners 

1913 45.0 57.4 78.4 

1915 46.4 59.6 77.9 

1917 57.7 73.7 78.3 

1919 82.9 101.1 82.0 

1921 98.2 103.6 94.8 

1923 97.7 98.6 98.8 $26.61 

1925 101.8 101.9 99.0 27.09 

1927 104.1 101.6 102.5 27.53 

1929 105.0 99.3 105.7 8.54 

1930 103.2 97.0 106.4 25.8 

1931 97.7 88.5 110.4 2 

1932 83.8 79.9 104.9 17.05 

1933 80.2 75.7 105.9 17.71 

1934 91.0 78.4 116.1 20.1 

1935 93.2 80.5 115.8 22.28 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Statistical Abstract, pp. 112 and 329, 1936 


A number of boards of education make an annual salary adjustment 
with the help of data like the foregoing. They do not wait even for a 
periodic analysis following the appearance of hardship in the teaching 
ranks. 

The base wage must be maintained at all times. Any increments or 
decrements made necessary by fluctuations in the public income and 
in the purchasing power of the dollar should adjust the base salary to 
its original value. It will probably be necessary to change the base 
after a period of years so that it fully reflects the changes due to 
major economic movements and social variations of national or inter- 
national proportions. In such an event an old base scale is made use- 
less, and a new scale must be established to adjust the teachers’ desir- 
able living standards under the new economic and social pattern 

Frequently this adjustment program may be attained with slight 
inconvenience to either the school district or to the teacher. Examples 
of this type are to be found in the annual cost-of-living adjustments, 
in the bonus paid under expansion of living costs, and the month of 
vacation without pay in a period of depression. 

An intelligent salary policy that will maintain teachers on a high 
level of American culture standards is in the interests of the children 
of our nation. 
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Fidelity Bonds — Ill 


Court Decisions and Their Effect 
on School Fidelity Bonding s. c. joyne: 


An examination and analysis of federal and 
state appellate court decisions dealing with 
fidelity bonding procedures over a ten-year 
period (1932 to 1942) reveals a number of 
general principles of value to school admin- 
istrators who are negotiating for broad forms 


of coverage. These principles (italicized 
below) are discussed in the following 
paragraphs: 

1. Application 
School administrators should exercise 


extreme caution in fillimg out the fidelity 
bond application forms. All questions should 
be answered fully, accurately, and without 
reservation so that no form of evasion or 
deception may be accused by the surety as 
a means of voiding the bond. This does not 
necessarily mean that slight and unintentional 
errors will void the bond. Perhaps one of the 
best explanations of this subject is found in 
a federal case which states: 

Failure of officers, who sincerely believed em- 
ployee to be trustworthy, to disclose facts not 
inquired for and which did not in their opinion 
affect his trust-worthiness, was not fraudulent 
concealment, unless the officers, knowing that the 
bond would not be issued if the Company knew 
the facts, deliberately withheld such facts in order 
to obtain the bond. In the absence of actual 
fraud, there is no duty imposed on the employer 
to make disclosures regarding an employee not 
inquired about by the Company. First State Bank 
of Gustine, Tex. v. New Amsterdam Cas. Co. 
(1936), 83 F. (2d) 992. VI—176 


2. Cumulative Liability 

The question of “Cumulative Liability” has 
caused considerable legal action in all 48 
states as well as in the various federal courts. 

Cumulative liability may be explained by 
the following example: An employee is bonded 
for $1,000 for one year, and the bond is later 
continued or “renewed” for two additional 
years. The question might arise as to whether 
the employer should receive $1,000 or $3,000 
if it were proved that the employee stole 
$1,000 during each of the three years he 
was bonded. If the liability of the surety is 
considered cumulative, then the employer 
should receive $3,000 even though the 
employee was bonded for only $1,000. The 
reasoning here would be that the contract, 
having been renewed each year, really con- 
stituted three separate $1,000 contracts, with 
a total value of $3,000. 

The courts have not been as uniform in 
their decisions regarding this issue as they 
were in the cases concerning the application. 
One view taken by courts allows cumulative 
liability and the other view denies it. 

Generally, fidelity contracts which are 
“continuous in form” or which are “renewed 
annually” do not provide the benefits of 
cumulative liability to the school district. 
When contracts are written with an absence 


of “clear language to the contrary” or as 
“separate and distinct” contracts, the benefits 
of cumulative liability will probably be 
allowed the employer by the courts. 

School districts, therefore, should definitely 
determine in writing as a part of the contract 
form whether or not cumulative liability is to 
be allowed. This having been accomplished, 
the total penalty of the bond should be set 
accordingly. 


3. Notice of Loss 


Most of the fidelity bond policy forms in- 
clude a statement regarding the employer’s 
duty to notify the surety of any loss during 
a certain stipulated period of time after 
the loss is discovered. Such a clause is 
fair to the surety, as a prolonged delay in 
being advised of a loss would make it more 
unlikely that the company would be able to 
recover any of the money taken by the dis- 
honest employee. 

The following “notice of loss” provision was 
taken from a policy which is widely used: 
“The employer shall within fifteen (15) days 
after the discovery of any evidence of prob- 
able claim notify the Insurer at its home office 
by registered letter.” 

A preponderance of higher court decisions 
indicates the importance of strictly comply- 
ing with the “notice of loss” clause. 

George Robert Wentz gives an excellent 
summary regarding this point in his authori- 
tative volume:! 

A provision that notice must be given “im- 
mediately,” or “forthwith,” or “at the earliest 
practicable moment,’ means that the notice 
must be given within a reasonable time under the 
circumstances of the case. What is a reasonable 
length of time is a question of the law... . 
There are cases where the delay will be unreason- 
able as a matter of law, as where without excuse 
there is a delay of eight months, sixty days, 
twenty-nine days, or even, it has been held in a 
Pennsylvania case, eleven days. On the other 
hand, it has been held by the courts that there is 
no unreasonable delay as a matter of law where 
a notice is given within a day or two, four days, 
ten to seventeen days, fifty days, or even two 
months, where there is good excuse for the 
ae 

It seems to be a general rule of the courts that 
where because of circumstances and conditions 
surrounding the transaction, the giving of notice 
within the time specified becomes impossible, it 
will be excused and held sufficient if given within 
a reasonable time after the removal of the 
obstacle. 


A kindly attitude may not always be advis- 
able in dealing with fidelity bond losses. If one 
of the trusted school employees is found to 
be dishonest, the administrator might desire to 
keep the dishonest act secret for a period of 
time as a means of letting the employee make 
up the shortage and thus give him an oppor- 


‘Wentz 
(St. Paul 


George Robert, Fidelity and Surety Bonding 
The Lee Company, 1939), p. 59. 
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tunity to correct his mistake and “mend his 
ways.” In this situation, proper notice to the 
bonding company may be delayed until it 
becomes evident that the employee cannot or 
will not return the shortage. Having waited 
beyond the “notice period” stipulated in the 
fidelity bond, the school district could not 
expect payment from the bonding company in 
light of the court cases which have been 
analyzed. It would seem in such a case that 
the administrator should advise the school 
board of the situation and also remind the 
board of the “notice of loss” clause. The 
board, in its legislative capacity, could make 
the final. decision. Apparently, some similar 
situation to that which has been described is 
the very thing that actually takes place so 
many times —the employer delays to notify 
the bonding company hoping to give the 
employee another chance. Finally, it becomes 
evident that the employee is not going to be 
able to right the situation, and the employer 
loses the benefit of his bond as a result 
of the delay. 

School districts should comply strictly with 
the “notice of loss” provision. The “Rules and 
Regulations” of the governing board should be 
so drawn that some administrative officer will 
have for his duty the immediate notification 
of all known or suspected dishonest acts of 
bonded employees to the governing board of 
the school district. 


4. Proof of Loss 

After proper “notice of loss” has been given 
to the bonding company, the matter of “proof 
of loss” still remains an obligation of the 
school district. The common statement, that 
the insured seldom takes the trouble to read 
his contract, seems to be borne out by the 
court cases reported during the past decade 
where the insured failed to submit proof of 
loss during the stipulated time or in the 
proper form. Most of the fidelity bond con- 
tracts include some statement regarding the 
obligation of the insured to furnish proof of 
a loss to the bonding company during a 
definite time and in a stated manner. A typical 
clause taken from one policy reads: 


That the Insured . . . within four (4) months 
after such discovery shall file with the Under- 
writer affirmative proof of loss, itemized and duly 
sworn to, and shall upon requést make available 
for investigation by the Underwriter all books 
and other records relating to the claim. 


An analysis of state and federal court deci- 
sions shows the importance of supplying 
proper proof of loss and filing the proof of 
loss within the time limit required by 
the bond. 

In order to justify a recovery under a bond, 
the employer must comply with the stipula- 
tion therein requiring that proof of loss shall 
be given within a specified time. However, the 
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courts have excused defaults in filing proofs 
as required by the bond where the circum- 
stances were such as to render strict com- 
pliance therewith impossible or unreasonable, 
and the employer had not failed to exercise 
due diligence. 

“Satisfactory proof of loss,” within the 
meaning of a bond, has been held by the 
courts to mean such proof as is reasonable 
and satisfactory, and whether it is “satis- 
factory” is not for the exclusive determination 
of the surety. 

No particular form of proof is necessary 
so long as it is ample to enable the surety 
to consider its rights and liabilities. The 
request for the production of books and other 
records must be made within a reasonable 
time, and must fix a time for the production 
thereof, which must be reasonable. 

The responsibility of furnishing proof of 
loss rests upon the school district, and the 
district is required to furnish proper proof in 
a stipulated time. 


5. Superseded Suretyship 

The following clause is taken from the 
“Continuous Individual Bond” policy offered 
by one bonding company. This clause is 
typical of similar provisions used by all of 
the various surety companies: “Loss, if any, 
shall be discovered not later than twelve (12) 
months after the termination of this insur- 
ance... .” 

According to the above provision, a loss 
discovered more than 12 months after the 
policy is terminated would not be paid by 
the company. However, if the policy is not 
terminated, but is “continued” or “renewed,” 
then the loss would be covered even though 
the loss were not discovered until 13 months 
after the first policy expired. Thus when a 
school district changes bonding companies, it 
is taking the chance of having losses which 
are not covered by any bond even though all 
employees are bonded at all times. 

To prevent such a break in the continuity 
of the bond coverage from taking place, a 
rider known as “superseded suretyship” may 
be added to the new bond when it is pur- 
chased. This causes the second bond to 
become responsible for the coverage offered 
by the original bond without a break in the 
coverage to the school district caused by 
changing bonds. 

Courts have held the surety companies to 
full compliance with the terms of the super- 
seded suretyship rider. A Federal Circuit 
Court of Appeals decision says: 

(Fed.) A superseded Suretyship Rider in 
standard form imposes liability on last bond in 
accordance with its terms, if time for recovery 
under first bond has expired. Acceptance of 
secured note from employee does not release 
surety since it was merely an extension of time 
for payment. Hartford Acc. & Indemnity Co. v. 
Swedish Methodist Aid Agen. (Ill. 1937), 92 F. 
(2d), 649. VIII—331. 

Whenever a school district changes bond 
forms a careful check should be made by the 
school administration to ascertain if a rider 
granting superseded suretyship is needed to 
make the bonding coverage of the school 
district continuous. 
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6. Discovery Period 

Most bond forms contain some provision 
such as the following typical clause which 
states that the company will pay for any loss 
“discovered before the expiration of three 
years from the termination of such employ- 
ment or the termination or cancellation of 
this bond, whichever may first happen.” 

With this or a similar clause in a bond 
policy, there is a need for frequent audits of 
all school accounts so that any dishonest act 
of an employee may be discovered before the 
“expiration of three years from the termina- 
tion” of his employment with the school 
district. 

It is obvious that a school district may have 
terminated the employment of a_ bonded 
employee. After the termination of the 
stipulated “discovery period” it may be 
learned that the employee has been guilty of 
taking school funds for his own use. In this 
situation the district would have no recourse 
on the surety and the stolen funds would not 
be covered by the fidelity bond. 

It is important to have regular audits of all 
school accounts so that dishonest acts may be 
discovered without prolonged delay. Such a 
delay may result in causing the bonding 
coverage of the district to be ineffective in 
certain situations. It is also important that 
the fidelity-bond policies be retained by the 
school district even after the expiration date 
of the bond, since most fidelity bonds are still 
effective for a number of months after the 
expiration date of the bond. 


7. Individual and Schedule Bonds 
v. Blanket Bonds 

School districts frequently bond the school 
superintendent, the business manager, and 
only one or two other employees who handle 
the funds of the district. An individual bond 
may be used to bond a single employee, and 
a schedule bond is frequently used to bond 
several employees in one “schedule” form. 

The problem may arise that there has been 
a loss, but the school district is unable to 
designate which employee took the money. 
The district may even have proof that it was 
one of its bonded employees, but may be un- 
able to designate which employee was con- 
cerned with the dishonest act. In such a case, 
the burden of proof rests upon the employer 
to fix definite responsibility for the loss. 

The “blanket bond” now used extensively 
in the banking field offers much broader 
protection than the usual bond issued to 
school districts and covers this situation very 
well. This type of bond provides: 


That in case a loss is alleged to have been 
caused by the fraud or dishonesty of one or more 
of the Employees, and the Insured shall be un- 
able to designate the specific Employee or Em- 
ployees causing such loss, the Insured shall never- 
theless have the benefit of this bond, provided 
that the evidence submitted reasonably establishes 
that the loss was in fact due to the fraud or dis- 
honesty of one or more of the said Employees. ... 


The advantage of blanket coverage and also 
proof that the courts hold the surety respon- 
sible even when the employer is unable to 
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designate which employee caused the loss is 
shown by the following federal court decision: 

Blanket bond covering employees for $15,000 
each but providing that where loss is due to one 
or more of a group, it shall not be necessary to 
designate the specific employee causing the loss, 
limiting the aggregate liability to the amount of 
the bond, did not restrict recovery to one em- 
ployee where the loss was found from the joint 
dishonesty of two or more identified employees, 
Shaw, Banking Comr. of Texas v. Metropolitan 
Cas. Ind. Co. (Fed. 1932) 62 F. (2d) 133. II~ 
341. 

Before purchasing coverage for only a few 
employees for a reduced premium, the school 
administrator will do well to analyze the needs 
of his district to ascertain if the broader 
coverage of a blanket bond is not the more 
feasible form of coverage for his district to 
purchase. 


8. Coverage Offered 

With the growth of competition, the narrow 
bond forms issued during the early days of 
the business have been broadened from time 
to time until the modern forms cover practi- 
cally every act of wrongdoing. 

The bonding companies have realized that 
the wording of early policies was not suffi- 
ciently broad to give the protection the 
average employer wishes to buy. Newer 
policies are being written offering protection 
to the employer for much more than the 
original phrase, “acts of larceny’ or 
embezzlement.” A clause used by one com- 
pany agrees to indemnify the insured 
against : 

. any loss of money or other personal prop- 
erty (including that part of any inventory 
shortage which the Insured shall conclusively 
prove is caused by the dishonesty of any Em- 
ployee or Employees) belonging to the Insured or 
in which the Insured has a pecuniary interest, or 
held by the Insured as collateral . . . through 
larceny, theft, embezzlement, forgery, misap- 
propriation, wrongful abstraction, willful misap- 
plication, or other fraudulent or dishonest act or 
acts committed by any one or more of the 
Employees .. . 

To the lay person this clause might appear 
to contain a needless repetition of words, all 
of which mean the same thing. This, however, 
is not the case. The courts have given distinct 
and separate meanings to each of the terms 
“larceny, theft, embezzlement, forgery, mis- 
appropriation, wrongful abstraction, and will- 
ful misapplications.” 

The above-quoted clause is now being 
accepted by bonding companies and is suffi- 
ciently broad to cover almost any kind of 
dishonest act of an employee. It should be 
noted that the protection of property is 
included in this clause. The inclusion of 
property is most advisable and has not yet 
been added to the coverage clause by many 
companies. The only possible additions to it 
which a school district could desire would be 
the coverage of “faithful performance” and 
“mysterious disappearance.” The merits of 
these terms will be considered in a subsequent 
article. 

School administrators should carefully check 
the wording of any policy to be purchased to 
ascertain if the “coverage offered” is written 
in a broad, accepted form. 
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General Exterior, Grade and High School, Huron, Ohio. — Harold Parker, Architect, and C. Edward Wolfe, 


Built of Concrete: the New Huron School 


Huron School, completed in the spring of 
1943, is a two-story building of architectural 
concrete and glass block. It was planned both 
for beauty of design and broad educational 
usefulness. It is a community project for 
community use. 

The building is located on a tract of seven 
acres, less than a block from the main thor- 
oughfare of the village, but away from the 
business district. 

The central entrance opens into a foyer of 
pleasing design, at the left of which are the 
offices and the entrance to the corridor and 
classrooms of the elementary school. At the 
right are the high school classrooms and labo- 
ratories. From the foyer also open doors into 
the auditorium. 

The auditorium has a seating capacity of 
570. The seats are upholstered in tan and 
aqua. The upper part of the walls is paneled 
in tan and aqua-colored acoustical tile; the 
lower part is flexwood wainscoting. Besides 
being lighted by conventional white lights, 
there are fluorescent lights of amber and blue, 


concealed behind panels in the ceiling. The 
Stage is framed and backed by a series of 


Executive head, Huron, Ohio, public schools 
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Associate Architect, Sandusky, Ohio. 





From the Educator’s Viewpoint 


R. L. McCormick’ 








The auditorium proper is a simple room with carefully planned acoustical 
treatment on the walls. 
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curtains and is equipped with a regular 
theater electrical light-control board. 

The gymnasium is located directly behind 
the stage and is on the same floor level. The 
play area is 78 feet by 56 feet. By drawing 
the curtains to the side, the stage becomes 
a part of the gymnasium, and the auditorium 
seats may then be used by the spectators at 
athletic events. Additional seats are available 
on bleachers erected on the opposite side of 
the play court along the rear wall of the 
gymnasium. 

On the elementary side, two classrooms have 
curved ends lighted with glass block. One 
of these is the preparatory room which in 
this area has pictures of children’s stories 
set in tile in the floor. There are also pictures 
in the border of the tile flooring of the first- 
grade room. In each primary room where 
much pasting and painting are done, there is 
a lavatory enclosed at one end of: the locker 
units. The clothes lockers at one end of each 
of the classrooms are formed by a series of 
doors, all of which open when one door is 
opened. When closed, these doors form a 
bulletin board. 

On the high school side the areas of special 
interest are the shop, the home-economics 
room, the study hall, the library, and the 
greenhouse. The shop unit includes a draw- 
ing room, a toolroom, and a paint room, in 


addition to the shop proper. There is also an 
open space into which a car or truck may be 
driven to give practical experience in that 
kind of work. 

The home-economics room is divided into 
two parts: one fitted with tables for sewing 
and with facilities for serving meals; the other 
for cooking with equipment to give experience 
in the use of both gas and electricity, refriger- 
ation, and proper home food storage. 

The study hall is located on the second 
floor next to the cafeteria and is so arranged 
that the space may be used for a lunchroom 
and for parties and dinners. It is a large 
domed room, equipped with tables and chairs, 
and is called the blue room. The cylindrical 
fluorescent chandelier from the center of the 
dome, the pillars, and reading nook add to 
the atmosphere and beauty of the room. 

The library, containing about 2500 books, 
is located next to the study hall. It is in charge 
of student librarians, who are constantly under 
the direct supervision of the study hall teacher. 
The room is open and available throughout 
the day. 

All of the 
acoustical tile 


rooms in the 
ceilings 


building have 
plastered walls, and 


rubber-tile flooring. The walls are tinted in 
various pastel shades according to the light 
reception of the room. The windows are fitted 
with steel Venetian 


blinds. Each room has 
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bookshelves, bulletin boards, and blackboards 
dependent upon the specific needs of the sub- 
jects taught. The music and commercial rooms 
are soundproof. 

Enclosed lighted bulletin boards which may 
be used for announcements and display pur- 
poses are in the elementary corridor and the 
high school corridor. All rooms and halls are 
connected with the principal’s office by a 
public-address system. 

Behind the building is the athletic field 
containing areas for football, basketball, 
volleyball, tennis, and track. On the elemen- 
tary side is the children’s playground, with 
swings, slides, and other equipment. 

The background for the school site is a 
beautiful cove jutting in from Lake Erie. 
Large trees, the dense foliage of scattered 
shrubbery, and the blue waters of the lake 
make a backdrop for an attractive and un- 
usual school building. 

The entire unit is available for community 
gatherings and adult education when not 
needed for day school purposes. The courts on 
the athletic field are open to the public. The 
gymnasium is open one night for women of 
the town, another night for men. An adult 
Spanish class is conducted one night a week. 
An English class for Mexicans is given an- 
other night. The blue room is used from time 
to time for dinners and receptions by various 
town groups. The auditorium has been the 
location of the civic forum programs, league 
night basketball, and a 4H display and is 
available for other programs. It is truly a 
community project and a which 
Huron is rightfully proud. 


school of 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE 
HURON SCHOOL 
Aubrey Cribb’ 


The town of Huron, Ohio, in the center of 
the Lake Erie vacation land, boasts the first 
architectural concrete school building in Ohio. 
Last summer, R. L. McCormick, executive 
head of the Huron schools, was kept busy 
continually acting as guide to visitors attracted 
in passing, and to school authorities, the latter 
drawn there by reports that Huron had a 
well-balanced school plant which had elim- 
inated leaking walls, a common fault in 
school structures in the Great Lakes region. 

Enthusiasm of townspeople made Superin- 
tendent McCormick’s job as guide a happy 
one. And the story he told visitors was 
interesting. The school was completed early in 
1943, after passing through enough vicissitudes 
in planning and construction occasioned by 
the war, to make its opening memorable. 

When a new building was first talked about, 
there were among the townspeople those who 
had seen architectural concrete school build- 
ings in other states and were impressed by 
them and their bright, attractive exteriors. 
They agitated a visit to one of those build- 
ings and were pleased when Architect Harold 
Parker, of the firm of Harold Parker and C. 
Edward Wolfe, associate architects of San- 
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The simplicity and appropriateness of concrete design is 
exemplified in the main entrance and tower. 


dusky, welcomed the idea and took the school 
board to inspect it. 

Mr. Parker said it was no great task for 
the architects to restudy the building for 
concrete. The major changes were made in 
the front entrance, which originally was to 
have had stone trim, in the tower which was 
redesigned to give it more flowing lines, and 
in two classrooms by the addition of curved 
walls which are easily constructed in concrete 

The redesigning provided ample evidence of 
the flexibility of concrete as an architectural 
medium. Mr. Parker states, “In masonry it 
is necessary to combine units of standard size 
and prefabricated shapes, and there is always 
some difficulty in getting these standards to- 
gether in a design that is not static and 
formal. In concrete, the material is molded 
to order, and almost any form or detail is 
practicable. , 

“In completing plans for this building, the 
layout of plywood panels for the main facade 
was all done on the drawing board. In exercis- 
ing this control of the work to be done in the 
field, the architect adds somewhat to his job, 
but the increased work of the designer does 
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much to insure the construction as wanted, 
and also adds immeasurably to the satisfaction 
given by the completed structure. 

“To conserve space, the gymnasium and 
auditorium of the Huron School are combined, 
the gymnasium floor serving as the stage of 
the auditorium. Huge curtains that slide over 
the rear of the stage area conceal the gym- 
nasium when the auditorium is used for plays 
or public meetings. 

“Since the roof of the gymnasium-audi- 


torium has a long span, it was originally 


intended that steel trusses be used. But the 
war changed all this, and the alternative was 
to construct a series of six reinforced-concrete 
barrel shells over this area. As frequently 
happens, the alternative proved to be more 
advantageous than the original ceiling and 
roof design. 

“Over the auditorium area the roof barrels 
are exposed and the acoustical lining has been 
cast with the concrete. Over the auditorium 
is a suspended ceiling, with a series of coves 
concealing the source of varicolored fluorescent 
lights. It is possible to light the auditorium 
proper with soft-colored lights, or by direct, 
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Glass brick has been appropriately used in the kinder- 
garten and primary classroom and in the stairwells. 


brilliant incandescent illumination, or a com- 
bination of the two. The walls of the audito- 
rium are finished with acoustic materials. Drop 
lamps provide even illumination over the 
entire playing floor but completely eliminate 
the glare from the eyes of spectators who 
sit during indoor games in the elevated audi- 
torium seats. 

“The building is fairly regular in plan, 
except for the shop portion which is arranged 
to extend from the rear right side to allow 
three-sided natural illumination. 

“An unusual feature is the window sills, 
which were cast after the walls and were 
separated from the walls by an asphalt bond 
break. The intention was to prevent crack- 
ing of the sills over the control joints, which 
would occur if the control joints were carried 
up through the sills. The sills have not cracked 
and this separation by a layer of asphalt seems 
to be working as anticipated. Control joints 
are located at frequent but not at regular 
intervals, being determined by the architec- 
tural design. 

“The floors of the building are pan-joist 
construction, finished throughout with rubber 
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The home economics room cares for instruction in cookery, 
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sewing, and home management. 


tile. Some of the rooms have concrete- 
masonry partitions which are exposed and 
painted. Other rooms are finished by furring 
and plaster. 

“During the construction period, which was 
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unduly long due to the fact that the building 
was caught by the war and work was delayed 


both by difficulty in obtaining materials and. 


labor, the citizens of Huron might at times 
have been regretful of their choice of concrete 
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The blue room which serves both as study hall and as 


lunchroom. 


as a building material. At various stages of 
construction, a concrete building does not 
appear very promising to people unacquainted 
with forms and freshly stripped and uncleaned 
walls. And this feeling was not improved by 
the fact that after the walls were up, the 
building remained without a roof so long that 
wheat grew luxuriously in the gymnasium. But 
as the structure was roofed over, and the 
walls were cleaned and finished with, first a 
white, and then an ivory coat of cement paint, 
the effectiveness of the design began to reveal 
itself and the townsmen’s enthusiasm returned 
in greater force than ever. Today, this build- 
ing is the pride of the community and, as a 
type of school construction, the object of 
much interest in northern Ohio. 


Concrete Design Improved 

“What cannot help but impress the archi- 
tect familiar with this medium of architectural 
expression, is the tremendous development 
made in concrete design and construction 
technique within a few years. Today, concrete 
is placed in reasonably low lifts, making 
possible far better placement and compaction 
in forms than in the olden days, when the 
objective seemed to be to make the lifts as 
high as possible. 

“Control joints have been developed and 
proved; form detailing is much better, and 
clean-down methods have been so improved 
that finishing costs are lower than they were 
less than a decade ago when the near-by 
Sandusky, Ohio, stadium was built in 1936. 
While great progress has been made, the full 
possibilities of concrete in architecture have 
barely been touched; and in the years to 
come this material will provide fascinating 
opportunities to free designers.” 

The cost of construction was $315,000, 
of equipment, $35,000. The cost per cubic 
foot was 31 cents. 

R. C. Reese, of Toledo, Ohio, was structural 
engineer for the project, and the Jurgens 
Company, Lakewood, Ohio, was the contractor. 
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An Inescapable Problem — 





Postwar School-Plant Finance 


The problem of postwar school-plant financ- 
ing is like a mathematical proposition with 
several unknown quantities. The first unknown 
is the factor of time. It is not known when 
the war will be over or well enough in hand 
to permit a resumption of ordinary construc- 
tion. The second unknown is the factor of 
cost, although here there is something to go 
on. Calculations of need are not available 
from all the states, and in the absence of 
such data an estimate for the nation is neces- 
sarily a rough one. But various estimates 
have been made of the sums necessary to 
finance a catchup program of school-plant 
construction for a few cities and several 
states, and some guesses have been made for 
the nation as a whole. These estimates, all 
raised to national terms, range from one bil- 
lion dollars to nine billion dollars, and they 
cluster around $2,500,000,000. Each year the 
existing school plant becomes more obso- 
lescent, and thus each year of delay means a 
bigger backlog of work to do and a larger 
outlay of money to catch up. The third un- 
known is the manner in which the postwar 
school-plant program will be financed. The 
Congress has not yet announced how it will 
go about financing postwar nonfederal public 
works. Nor have the several states made it 
clear whether they intend to pay part of the 
future school-plant costs out of state funds 
or whether they will continue to oblige local 
school districts to pay for their own buildings. 
These then are the unknown quantities in the 
postwar school-plant program: When will it 
start? How much will it cost? And how will 
it be financed? 


The Financial Situation 

But at the same time, there are a few things 
we do know. First, we know that school dis- 
tricts are in a better balance-sheet position 
than they ever were before. Schools, like 
homeowners, are climbing out of debt. In the 
two years ending in 1942 the school district 
debt throughout the United States was re- 
duced from $1,705,000,000 to $1,562,000,000, 
or a drop of 8 per cent. State and local debts 
are being materially reduced, and the borrow- 
ing power of states and of school districts is 
increasing accordingly. Second, school taxes, 
both current and delinquent, are being paid 
up. To many a taxpayer the school tax is now 
the least oppressive of his taxes, not alone 
because it may look trifling alongside his 
other taxes, but also because the Congress 
permits him to reckon it as a deductible item 
on his income tax declaration. Third, the state 
treasuries have piled up reserves totaling more 


1Professor of Education, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. Read at A.A.S.A. Conference, Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City, February 23, 1944. 
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than a billion dollars, and this accumulation 
will keep on growing larger as long as the 
state governments are unable to spend these 
reserves in capital construction. These three 
matters mean that the states and the school 
districts will have both money and credit 
when the time comes to build. And fourth, it 
is known that at the end of the war the 
Federal Government will be very deeply in 
debt, and it is fairly certain that in order to 
carry its immense debt it will in the future 
be obliged to maintain a high average of 
national current income by various methods, 
one of which will be a federally supported 
program of public works. This, of course, 
should mean federal support of school-plant 
construction. 


Localism in School-Plant Construction 

School construction is now virtually at a 
standstill, but this period of quiet is clearly 
the precursor of great undertakings. During 
the 1920’s, as much as $400,000,000 a year 
was spent for school plants. After the war we 
shall spend as much as $400,000,000 a year 
and probably more. Certainly some of the 
financial practices of the past should not be 
repeated. For one thing, the school buildings 
of the past—admitting some exceptions — 
have been the products of local enterprise. 
They were planned in terms of the wants of 
the local district, they were built by the local 
district, and they were financed out of local 
resources. Apart from a final and sometimes 
a perfunctory review of architects’ plans and 
specifications, the state departments have 
seldom interfered — in fact, not all state de- 
partments have enjoyed even the statutory 
power of review. This extreme localism has 
been a great mistake. 

A badly planned school plant can be, and 
usually is, a severe educational handicap. 
Travelers over America are familiar with the 
sight of identical school buildings on opposite 
sides of a highway, looking for all the world 
like two filling stations competing for the 
business of all and sundry who pass by. They 
might have been combined into one, to the 
benefit of all concerned, but for the fact that 
the highway separated two school districts. 
But two such buildings stand as monuments 
to two units of local educational enterprise. If 
the state were to invest a sum of money in 
every new school building, such absurdities 
would seldom appear, because the interest of 
the state is broad. The state is not interested 
in supporting forever school districts: that are 
too small to do a good job and too expensive 
in per-pupil costs to be maintained within 
reason. But so long as the state refuses to 
spend state funds for reshaping the school 
plant it will be reluctant to intervene in school 
district organization. 
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The case has recently been cited in School 
and Society of an Iowa school, in a town of 
1800 population, whose gymnasium was 
planned for a spectator capacity of 1500. This 
is an extreme example of the consequences of 
complete home rule in school plant. And 
similar novelties have occurred throughout 
the country, in states which give much greater 
state aid than Iowa to local school districts, 
but do not directly subsidize the construction 
of school buildings. It may in fact be sug- 
gested that if a state were to make a choice 
between subsidizing the educational program 
or subsidizing the school plant, it would be 
well advised to choose the latter, since the 
leverage for educational improvement would 
be greater. It should also be pointed out that 
so long as a state does not have a direct 
financial interest in the school plant, it is 
unlikely to provide expert plant services 
through the state school authority, and the 
school districts are not likely to use such 
services if available, except upon compulsion. 
It follows, therefore, that in the future, the 
state should carry a substantial share of the 
cost of the public school plant from state 
funds. 


Better State Leadership Helpful 

Second, in cheerful times of plenty, school 
districts have gone heavily into debt for 
school buildings, and when depression came 
and their educational load was at its peak, 
they have been ruefully obliged to’ exhaust 
their resources in meeting their debt obliga- 
tions. This is bad management. It would be 
difficult to contrive a method of getting less 
for the money, or of crippling the schools 
more effectively for the time when they have 
the most work to do. But as long as the 
school-plant program is viewed as a local 
affair and human nature remains what it is, 
this kind of mismanagement will continue. 
The solution to the problem of piling up local 
debts is not to deny administrative powers 
to the local district, but rather to utilize the 
state school authority in school-plant planning, 
to call upon state and federal governments 
to aid in school-plant financing, and to fit 
the construction effort more adroitly into the 
general economic pattern. 

Third, it has been the custom to finance 
school buildings from borrowed money, some- 
times so improvidently as to double and triple 
the cost of buildings by prolonged interest 
payments. There are school systems which 
have found themselves obliged to apply one 
third to one half of their annual revenue to 
the payment of bonds and interest. Here the 
main cause of the trouble is either a lack of 
administrative leadership, or else a kind of 
leadership which fails to use such expertness 
in the planning and financing of the school 
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plant as the state educational authority is in 
a position to furnish. 

Summing up the situation briefly, the major 
mistakes of the past in financing the school 
plant have grown out of the fact that the 
school plant has been viewed as a local 
enterprise, and that state leadership, even 
where it was available, has not been put to 
use. But the opposite extreme — that of com- 
plete state centralization — should | also be 
avoided. There are signs of a possible over- 
reaching of state departments in the future. 
Within recent months a number of articles 
have appeared in our professional journals 
advocating an extreme form of state centrali- 
zation in education. With respect to school 
plant, it is insisted that local districts are 
too self-centered to settle wisely questions of 
schoolhouse location and design, and that this 
task. as well as the complete financing of 
these structures, should be taken over by the 
states, which supposedly would be competent 
to supply all the leadership that is needed. 
This extreme view, however, suggests a 
tendency to overcompensate. Centralization 
would doubtless correct the evils of localism, 
but it would generate others of a different 
kind. The state must provide, it is true, a 
good organization for its school system, but 
in administrative matters the state should 
exert its influence upon schools not so much 
by legal controls as by the goodness of its 
advice. The most satisfactory results will 
come when the local and state school authori- 
ties act together in school-plant construction, 
each contributing a share of the cost, and 
each helping to reach decisions with respect 
to location, spacing, function, capacity, and 
design. The local school community must not 
be submerged as a planning agency, and this 
will happen if the state takes over. If the 
educational program cannot be well planned 
in strictly local terms, neither can it be prop- 
erly blueprinted by experts remote from the 
scene of action. 


State Aid for School Plant 

State support for school plant has been 
tried on a large scale in Delaware, supposedly 
with good results. It has been tried on a 
smaller scale in a few other states, of which 
New York is one, with results that are uncer- 
tain. After the war the states will find them- 
selves with sizable reserves for capital 
construction, some of which may be made 
available for school-building construction. But 
in addition to using existing reserves for a 
catchup school-plant program, the state should 
look upon the school plant as a proper field 
for continued state support. The state should 
share dollar for dollar with the local district 
in financing the local school plant. This plan, 
with appropriate provisions for equalizing aid 
among districts of varying financial ability, 
should be an integral feature of every state- 
aid program. And such a 50-50 plan should be 
adopted irrespective of federal aid, although 
it should be recognized that without federal 
aid, school-plant needs cannot be fully met. 
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Federal Aid for School Plant 

During the period of the depression and 
for some time thereafter the Federal Gov- 
ernment spent approximately one billion 
dollars for ordinary school-plant construction. 
Through June 30, 1942, school plant projects 
under the WPA program had cost a total of 
nearly $448,000,000, of which federal funds 
amounted to $314,000,000, and nonfederal 
PWA school-plant projects up to July 1, 1942, 
had cost $1,179,000,000. Under the Lanham 
Act, schools built or remodeled to June 30, 
1943, cost $142,000,000, of which the Federal 
Government paid $66,000,000. The interest of 
the Federal Government has been not so 
much in education as in the economic aspects 
of public works —the effect of construction 
payments on the general welfare, or the im- 
provement of living conditions in boom towns. 
Current economic thought — perhaps best ex- 
pressed by John Maynard Keynes — holds 
that a continuing program of capital construc- 
tion will be necessary to continued prosperity 
and the avoidance of severe depressions. Ref- 
erence has already been made to the debt 
situation of the Federal Government after the 
war and the need for maintaining the national 
current income at a high level. It may be 
presumed that after the war the Federal 
Government will subsidize public works, 
among them school-plant projects. This is 
the form of federal aid for education that is 
best grounded in precedent and is the least 
controversial. Federal aid for school plant 
does not raise the apparition of federal con- 
trol over the schools. There has in fact been 
a good deal of federal aid for school plant 
without producing any visible amount ot! 
control. It seems to be the prevailing opinion 
that the Federal Government could own all 
of the schoolhouses of the nation and still be 
powerless to use that ownership to influence 
the educational program. Senate Bill 637, 
now in committee, was designed to give, 
during the war emergency, $300,000,000 
annually to the state school systems. If this 
amount were applied to the construction of 
school buildings, the school budgets of the 
nation would be equally aided and the specter 
of federal control would not appear. On a 
continuing basis, it seems feasible that the 
Federal Government, as part of its program 
of public works, should defray 40 per cent of 
the cost of public school plant, and that 
the states and local administrative units 
should split the other 60 per cent equally 
between them. It should perhaps be added 
that federal aid for school plant should reach 
its destination through the state government, 
which, as the responsible agency, should not 
be by-passed. 

Whenever the support of a public enterprise 
is shared among different levels of govern- 
ment. the financial contribution of each ought 
to bear some relation to its public interests. 
The interest of the state lies in the provision 
of adequate and equal educational opportunity 
for its citizens. In school plant this interest 
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is best expressed through a plan of construc- 
tion that places schools where they are needed, 
and makes them safe, sanitary, and generally 
adequate. The interest of the Federal Goy- 
ernment lies mainly in maintaining the 
general welfare through employment and 
adequate living conditions, and in equalizing 
educational opportunity over the country at 
large. The interest of the local community is 
that of providing quarters for the kind of 
educational program it wants. These purposes 
may be blended harmoniously for mutual ad- 
vantage in a school-plant program that is 
financed jointly by the local school adminis- 
trative unit, the state government, and the 
Federal Government. 


In Summary 


The argument presented in this paper may 
be summed up in the following six points: 

1. After the war ends, the catchup program 
of school-plant construction will cost, according 
to several estimates, at least $2,500,000,000, 

2. Local school units and state governments 

will be in a good financial position to assume 
a part of the expense of such a program, 
although without federal aid much needed con- 
struction will be out of reach. 
_ 3. The greatest mistakes made in the financ- 
ing of school plant have arisen from extreme 
localism, and may be corrected by a sharing 
of financial and planning responsibilities be- 
tween the local school unit and the state. 

4. The Federal Government will have an 
excellent reason for participating in financing 
the future school-plant program. 

5. The financing of the plant program should 
be undertaken jointly by the local school 
authorities, the states, and the Federal 
Government. 

6. The state governments should adopt plans 
for public school-plant construction in which 
both the state and local school authorities 
participate in school-plant planning and share 
equally in its financing. 

ee 


THE RE-EDUCATION OF VETERANS 

Dr. Harl R. Douglass, of the University of 
Colorado, calls attention to one aspect of educa- 
tional service that will be the immediate re- 
sponsibility of boards of education within a very 
few months. Whatever the Federal Government 
may do, the returning veterans will be wards of 
the local communities, and unless the schools 
meet their responsibilities for the re-education of 
these young men, another important step will be 
taken in the federalizing of the schools and in 
the removal of local controls. Dr. Douglass 
writes: 

“Already young men maimed in body, broken 
in spirit, or with shattered nerves and minds, are 
back in our communities. These will be followed 
by tens and perhaps hundreds of thousands. Few 
will be the same as whén they left. They were 
trained for war, not for peacetime jobs. Their 
most precious educational years are gone. Here 
is the vast need for vocational redirection and 
education along all other lines. The old tradi- 
tional school pace will be too slow. Something 
different must be planned. We must make the 
blueprints now, for in a few months we will be 
called upon for action.” 


CHICAGO SCHOOL ROLLS DROP 

School officials of Chicago have reported that 
the public school enrollment has dropped 60,000 
in the past four years. The loss was 14,000 in the 
past year, or about 7000 from the elementary 
and 7000 from the high schools. School officials 
attribute the elementary drop to the movement of 
city residents to suburbs and to other reasons. 
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When School Boards and Teachers Cooperate — 


Nebraska's New Law on Teachers Contracts 


Without a dissenting vote, the Nebraska 
Legislature enacted in 1943 a statute that is 
designed (a) to make teachers’ contracts more 
definite and uniform, and (0b) to eliminate 
certain abuses in contractual practices. Origin 
of the law may be traced to unprofessional 
practices of teachers and school boards and 
to cooperative effort on the part of represent- 
atives of these two groups to improve condi- 
tions. Effects of the law will be determined, 
at least in part, by steps that either have 
been, or are now being taken, to secure intel- 
ligent understanding and wise administration 
of it. 


Provisions of the Law 

To promote definiteness in contracts, the 
law provides that all contracts must be in 
writing. Formerly, very few oral ones were 
used, but there was no excuse for any. Written 
contracts are more desirable, since they con- 
stitute both a safeguard against disputes as to 
contractual provisions, and also a basis for 
settlement of any arguments that may arise. 
Greater uniformity in contracts is sought 
through the provision that the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction must recommend 
the contract form or forms to be used. 

To prevent teachers from treating their 
contractual obligations lightly, the statute 
specifies that all contracts must require teach- 
ers, to affirm at the time of employment, that 
they are not already under contract, and that 
the certificate of a teacher who violates or 
abrogates a contract “without just cause” may 
be suspended for a maximum of one calendar 
year. Suspension must be ordered by the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, if evi- 
dence presented at a hearing set by him 
indicates that the teacher's action was un- 
justified. 

As protection for teachers against question- 
able practices of school boards, the law 
provides that all contracts must contain “a 
provision that there shall be no penalty for 
release from’”’ contractual obligations, and that 
individual members of any school board that 
knowingly hires a teacher already under con- 
tract, is liable for any damages sustained by 
the original employing school board. The first 
of these provisions is designed to eliminate the 
nefarious practice, widely used in Nebraska 
of late years, of requiring teachers to pay 
for releases from contracts. The second is 
obviously intended to prevent boards from 
tempting teachers to disregard contractual 
obligations. 


Background 
Much discretion was left to local school 
boards by the only school laws which gov- 
erned teachers’ contracts prior to the enact- 
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ment of the 1943 statute, and which con- 
tinue to operate under the new law of uniform 
application. One type requires the issuance 
of annual written contracts and applies to 
open country and village schools. The other 
type, which applies to all schools not affected 
by the annual contract plan, simply requires 
that a contract be made with a teacher upon 
her initial employment and provides that this 
agreement may continue from year to year 
unless terminated by prescribed procedure. 
It is probable that the general character of 
old contractual laws and the existence of two 
types contributed to variation in contracts 
and contractual practices. 

Analyses of 86 representative contracts used 
in 1937-381 and of 134 of a similar type used 
in 1942-43? showed that a big majority of 
contracts were in writing but that they varied 
a great deal in form and content. They erred 
frequently by omitting desirable provisions, 
such as stipulation of the manner of payment 
of a salary, and somewhat less frequently by 


including objectionable items, such as restric- « 


tions on the personal activities of teachers. 

Resignation fee provisions, commonly 
termed penalty clauses, which require teachers 
to pay a fee as a condition of release from 
contractual obligations were found in 25.9 per 
cent of the first sample of contracts studied 
and in 58.9 per cent of the second sample. 
If bonus provisions are interpreted as penalty 
clauses, and they probably should be for 
usually their sole purpose is to enforce 
performance of contracts, the first figure 
remains unchanged but the second becomes 
70.1 per cent. Bonus clauses are but one 
evidence of the fact that as school boards 
gained experience with resignation fee provi- 
sions and perhaps learned of their legal in- 
validity, they introduced considerable variety 
into the wording of them, presumably in the 
hope of making them legal. 

The inclusion of resignation fee provisions 
or penalty clauses in contracts can be traced 
to the failure of some teachers to respect 
their contractual obligations and to the 
practices of some boards which encouraged 
teachers to be unethical. Each year a small 
proportion of teachers resigned at embarrass- 
ingly late dates, i.e., just before the opening 
of school, and a few abrogated contracts. 
Some school boards aided and abetted teach- 
ers in disregarding contracts by offering them 
positions with but little or no concern for 


1Grandy, Clarence W., Contractual Status of Nebraska 
Public School Teachers, master’s thesis (Lincoln, Neb.: 
University of Nebraska, 1939), 89 pp. (typewritten). 
Summary by the author: ‘Teachers’ Contracts,” Nebraska 
Educational Journal, 21:54; February, 1941. 

*Scott, Cecil Winfield, “Facts and Proposals Concern- 
ing Teachers’ Contracts,”’ Report of Proceedings, Annual 
Meeting, Lincoln, January 20-21, 1943. The Nebraska 
State School Boards Association, pp. 52-69. (Out of 
print) Summary by the author and Edward F. Bottcher: 
“Teachers’ Contracts of 1942-43," Nebraska Educational 
Journal, 23:44; February, 1943. 
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their contractual status. These practices con- 
tinued after the penalty clause expedient 
appeared and may have been increased by it. 
One new angle of the situation was a tendency 
for teachers to regard penalty provisions as 
a desirable loophole in contracts. Gradually, 
school boards came to recognize that the 
penalty clause practice had failed to serve 
its purpose. 

Both the Nebraska State Education Asso- 
ciation and the Nebraska State School Boards 
Association have been interested in the prob- 
lem of teachers’ contracts, for several years, 
but it was the latter that took the official lead 
in initiating efforts to find a solution. At its 
1942 annual meeting, this organization gave 
much attention to the problem and received 
with approval a suggestion that a joint com- 
mittee representing the N.S.S.B.A. and the 
N.S.E.A. be appointed to study it. The com- 
mittee selected was headed by the writer and 
was chosen to be representative of all types 
of school boards and all branches of the 
profession. 

In order to secure an up-to-date basis for 
reform proposals, the survey of 1942-43 
contracts already referred to was made.* 
Following this, a one-day session of the com- 
mittee was held to consider results of the 
survey, to criticize and refine a legislative 
proposal developed by the writer and the 
Executive Secretary of the Omaha Education 
Association, who is also a lawyer, and to out- 
line a comprehensive program for improve- 
ment of contractual relations. The program 
developed by the committee was later revised 
to meet the approval of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the N.S.E.A. and in its revised 
form was endorsed by the 1942 Delegate 
Assembly, i.e., the legislative body of the 
Association and by the N.S.S.B.A. at its 
annual meeting in January, 1943. 

Had the cooperatively developed legislative 
proposal not been prepared, it is highly prob- 
able that a much more drastic one from the 
teacher’s viewpoint would have become law. 
As matters developed, a bill which simply 
provided for automatic suspension of a teach- 
er’s certificate upon abrogation of a contract 
was introduced before the committee’s sug- 
gestion was completed. Luckily, the senator 
who introduced the original bill was willing 
to offer the committee’s proposal as a sub- 
stitute. There was virtually no opposition to 
either the first or the second bill. 


Administration 
Recognizing that the proposed legislation 
could only provide the necessary legal frame- 
work within which better contractual relations 
might be developed, the committee always 
insisted that enactment of the legislation 
should be followed by an educational program 
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directed toward securing appreciation of the 
law by all affected parties and good admin- 
istration of it. The committee has encouraged 
the Nebraska State Education Association, the 
Nebraska State School Boards Association 
and the Nebraska State Department of Public 
Instruction to develop such a program by joint 
and independent effort. Activities in which 
these organizations engaged during the legis- 
lative campaign and which they have con- 
ducted since indicate that the program is 
a reality. 

While the bill was still pending in the 
legislature, the N.S.E.A. tried to inform the 
profession of its nature through mimeographed 
material and the Nebraska Educational 
Journal, the Association’s monthly publica- 
tion. Immediately after the passage of the 
law, the Journal carried a news editorial in 
which the main provisions of the statute were 
outlined, the nature of contracts was briefly 
discussed, and teachers were encouraged to 
refrain from signing 1943-44 contracts until 
willing to keep them. The N.S.E.A. probably 


deserves some credit for the fact that a 
number of local administrators, such as 
county superintendents of schools, also 
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stressed in 1943 the importance of teachers 
not signing contracts until certain that they 
would be satisfied to abide by their specific 
provisions. 

Continuation of a vigorous educational pro- 
gram was approved by the 1943 Delegate 
Assembly of the N.S.E.A. In addition to edu- 
cational objectives already stated or implied, 
the Association decided to: 

“1. Encourage school boards to adopt the 
policy of granting releases upon request until 
a certain date prior to the opening of each 
school year, for instance August 1, and of 
holding teachers to contracts after this date. 

“2. Emphasize the fact that school staffs 
must be complete and stable by at least a 
month before the opening of school if educa- 
tional programs are to be at all adequately 
planned and conducted.’ 

Obviously, the first of these aims rec- 
ognizes the right of teachers to secure promo- 
tions during the late spring and early sum- 
mer, and the other acknowledges the tendency 
of some teachers to disregard the rights of 


4C. W. Scott (Chairman), ‘‘Contractual Relations and 
Tenure,’’ Nebraska Educational Journal, 24:10-11, Jan- 
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the school. Further pronouncements of the 
Associations on contracts will be made largely 
or altogether in the Journal. 

Through its 1943 annual meeting and the 
published proceedings thereof, the Nebraska 
State School Boards Association endeavored 
to acquaint its members with the main 
features of the proposed legislation and the 
suggested educational program. It also issued 
a letter on contracts to Nebraska school 
boards in which it called attention to the 
mutuality principle of contracts, recommended 
that “school-board members be reasonably 
sure the teacher is satisfied before asking her 
or him to sign a contract,” and suggested that 
perhaps boards should willingly accept resigna- 
tions for a limited time after the regular 
contracting period.® This important suggestion 
found stronger and more specific expression 
in a resolution adopted by the N.S.S.B.A. at 
its 1944 annual meeting which recommends 
that ‘“‘school boards adopt the policy of releas- 


(Concluded on page 73) 


‘Circular letter sent by Edward F. Bottcher, President, 
1943, Nebraska State School Boards Association, to 
Nebraska school boards under date of April 20, 1943. 





Board of Education, Rapid City, South Dakota 


Left to right: Fred E. Fankell, president; E. B. Bergquist, superintendent; H. L. McCoy, vice-president; Luella Van 
Dusen, secretary; Dr. H. D. Newby; Dr. R. E. Jernstrom; Harry R. Johnson. Mr. A. K. Thomas, treasurer, was not 


The board of education of Rapid City, S. Dak., 
has provided forward-looking businesslike pol- 
icies for the public schools of its fast growing 
community. 

This city of approximately 16,000 population 
has increased the net public school enrollment 
from approximately 2200 to 2700 during the 
past 15 years of the present incumbent’s super- 
intendency. 

During this same period the district has con- 
structed two new elementary grade buildings, 
built additions to two grade buildings, and com- 


present when the above picture was taken. 


pleted in 1937 the second unit of the high school 
building at a cost of $350,000. An additional 
grade building is in the planning stage. 

By wise management and a consistent tax 
policy the net indebtedness of approximately 
$200,000 in 1930 has been changed to net credit 
resources of over $70,000, and with a physical 
plant and equipment valuation approaching one 
and one half million dollars. During these same 
years the tax levy has been reduced by 17 per 
cent. However, the standards of instruction have 
been constantly improving and the instructional 


staff of 108 members have a median annual 
salary of $1,590. 

Because of a large army air base located in 
the community and because of general war con- 
ditions the population is constantly changing, 
one single season bringing into this small city 
approximately 500 new families with children of 
school age. Attendance losses in high school 
grades have occurred here as elsewhere, but with 
more than compensating gains in the elementary 
grades. The board of education is keenly aware 
of further population shifts which will occur. 
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Functional School Planning 
Provides a Touchy Subject or Two 


In spite of a very full and busy professional 
life, one has moments when the mantle of 
pure professionalism slips and leaves one 
exposed to a serious and sometimes painful 
infection — thinking. There are so many 
angles to one’s routine work that the ability 
of indulging in the pleasant pastime of think- 
ing, even if it is about one’s work, leaves a 
very enjoyable feeling. Not only that, but it 
permits one to even question whether all is 
well with the work and thus leads one to 
suspect that what has been accepted without 
question may even be in a doubtful category. 
Thus the pleasantry of thinking is shot 
through with a suspicion that maybe all is 
not what it might well be. Ho hum, as the 
saying goes, “Why bring that up?” But there 
it is—the subconscious mind is crying for 
expression and leaves me no rest until I do so. 
I hope it will be satisfied even if the reader 
may not be. 

One phase, or rather phrase, of the work 
which came to the surface was that bandied 
about and used so_ glibly — “functional 
planning.” I was always under the impression 
that this type of planning just fad to be 
done; in fact no designer could do otherwise 
in the larger sense. But if we Aad to use that 
phrase to impress a client or a school board, 
maybe schools /iad been planned otherwise. 
But then I had never seen a school building 
which did not serve school children and thus 
had been planned functionally in the broader 
sense. Ah ha, there we have something, 
“broader sense.” Is there a narrower, a more 
“detailed” meaning to the phrase? (You see 
I am now thinking aloud, on paper.) So I 
hied me to the office Webster and found 
a baker’s dozen of definitions of “function,” 
of which the following seemed applicable to 
our thesis: “The activity appropriate to any 
business or profession.” And when I came 
to the word functional I found, “Performed 
or serving a function, as a useful purpose 
or special activity; designed, developed, con- 
sidered, etc., with reference to a function 
or to functioning.” 


Does Functional Mean Useful? 

Well, tearing that phraseology to pieces 
certainly led to further violent activity of 
the old brain cells, if they are the seat of 
thinking. Out of the resulting brain storm 
there were cast upon the shore of conscious- 
ness several pieces of floatsam which merited 
examination — at least I thought so. 

In the first place, and again in the broader 
sense, one may take it that functional 
planning, as far as school buildings are con- 
cerned, simply means a type of planning which 
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definitely contributes something that “serves 
as a useful purpose” in furthering the edu- 
cative process, a physical means to a sub- 
jective end — this phraseology used simply to 
separate the two objectives. 

So we have classrooms and shops, English 
and mathematics rooms, libraries, spaces used 
for the fine arts and the sciences, gymnasiums 
and auditoriums, homemaking and commercial 
suites, and many auxiliaries — all planned and 
arranged to serve the function carried on in 
the structure, education. So far, so good! 

It is to be noticed that I have left out 
such qualifying words as efficient and effective 
and have not even qualified “educative 
process.” To be very frank, I am going to 
shy around that last one and accept it in 
its broadest sense, which should cover enough 
territory for anyone. 

But I am not going to leave the other two 
terms dangling in a definitional vacuum. To 
judge by observation, we do find plenty of 
school structures which are designed func- 
tionally. As a matter of fact, I take it they 
can’t be designed otherwise; but if we now 
inject the terms, “efficiently” and “effec- 
tively,” we are confronted with an entirely 
different aspect of the whole terminology, and 
the structure may or may not be functionally 
effective or efficient. 

Evidently we are dealing with relativities. 
Thus in any sense, functional planning is 
evidently one of degree, and again thinking 
aloud, I suspect we have been using the terms 
very loosely. Or am I way off the beam, to 
be thoroughly up to date? If not, then we 
should take such statements within their 
circumscribed meanings and look behind the 
scenes to view the drama within its setting. 
Again, I am not going to set up criteria for 
a final interpretation of the play, to continue 
the simile; I'll leave that to those abler to 
do this —‘‘You’re a better man than I am, 
Gunga Din.” 

So you see the terms we have been 
discussing are really quite old and have been 
inadvertently applicable to even very old 
school buildings — only, they have not been 
used as catchwords as we do so frequently 
now. Maybe we have been rationalizing in the 
use of these terms and implying the two 
adjectives, but it’s a far cry from that to 
directive planning involving the terms signifi- 
cantly, and covering so much when we are 
not all agreed upon the criteria to be applied 
or even the multiplicity of definitions. Some- 
one should clear our thinking about this. Nay, 
nay, not I; let someone else extend his cervical 
vertebrae! I have tried to do so here and 
see where I have landed. 

Finally, let us discount 
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“functional 


planning” which like a Mother Hubbard, 
covers everything and touches nothing, unless 
we are agreed that the analysis fundamental 
to the term shows signs of compliance with 
whatever criteria it is proposed to set up 
or develop —a kind of caveat emptor. 


Is a Functional Schoolhouse Merely 
Utilitarian? 

Another piece of mental wreckage now 
shows up which was, at one time, a part 
of the whole wreck. (You see, I have evi- 
dently indulged in a wrecking expedition as 
set down in preceding paragraphs.) And that 
happens to respond to the call of “beauty.” 
What, beauty a part of functional planning? 
Isn’t the latter definitely a utilitarian term? 
I take it that the answer is No, at least in 
my own mind. But you say, by my own 
definition functional planning “furthers the 
educative process.” Does beauty do this? 
Well, let’s take a look. 

I have before me several photographs of 
school-building exteriors and my reactions to 
these are quite varied. One, at P ...... is a 
cube reminding one of Mecca’s Kaaba, but 
without the ornamental trappings — just a 
cube. Another one at W ...... is better as 
far as its looks are concerned, but it has the 
stone measles; you know, “restless” spots 
over most of its surface. The. third, at 
Sha (no, not Shangri La) is really 
a fine example of architecture, deviating not 
too much from its historic style except as 
expediency has dictated. Now, it is possible 
that all three were well designed so far as 
the interiors are concerned (but they were 
not); all right, they all serve their purpose 
to some advantage. No, I’m not going to use 
the term functional here either. Now put a 
youngster in front of these three and ask 
him to choose which school he would prefer 
to attend on the supposition that all will 
serve him in a like measure. Which building 
would he or you choose? I'll wager the pro- 
verbial dollar to a doughnut that both of you 
would agree on the third —so would I. 

Does this free choice augur for furthering 
the educative process? Is the appreciation of 
beauty a contributing factor and the free 
choice based upon knowledge and attitudes 
another step in the whole process of educa- 
tion? Is such appreciation and its resulting 
action an educative process or not? Do all 
educative processes have to be or are they of 
the direct type? If so, I certainly have missed 
a lot and thus can hardly consider myself 
fully educated, as much, if not a major part, 
of my education has been of the indirect type. 
The reader can answer all of these questions 
for himself and make his own implications — 
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and they will be in line with mine. In an aside, 
the further I get into this subject the more 
I shall have to discard the editorial We and 
resort to the egoism of I. Oh well, it does 
not matter in the long run; I shall have to 
take the brunt of the discussion and possibly 
criticisms anyway. 


Some Verifying Examples? 

I shall now get out some more pictures 
and scan some of the articles in the profes- 
sional press, both educational and architec- 
tural. I have several files and sets to choose 
from. Oh no, I'll not use them all, but here 
are two worthy of attention — one limited to 
entries, vestibules, and lobbies, and another 
dealing with libraries. 

Here is one! Why in the name of ...... 
a photograph was taken in the first place is 
a mystery. You enter a lobby which is a dark 
extension of a corridor, also dark; the original 
width of 12 feet was increased to 18 feet. 
No decorations, no wainscot of contrasting 
material, no natural light except through doors 
and small transoms—nothing which could 
prove attractive to an entering child “being 
educated.” One might feel like quoting Dante 
—‘“All hope abandon, ye who enter here.” 
And this was not a one- or two-room rural 
school either. 

Speaking of the latter I have here a photo- 
graph of the entry of such a one erected near 
Br eackies This is what I see; a high ceiling 
in panels, a 6-foot stairway illuminated by 
plenty of light, a paneled wainscot, a drinking 
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fountain in a recess tiled with ceramics, an 
ornamental lighting fixture, and an air of 
friendly “Welcome.” 

Then I see a vestibule and lobby in a 
building of modernistic design with all the 
attributes of good planning and decorations, 
light, clean-cut lines, ample space, and withal 
inviting. Which one would appeal to you and 
the average youngster? Is there such a thing 
as creating a desirable or proper mind set, 
getting the child into a receptive attitude of 
calm and beauty, making for a learning situ- 
ation so that he may “better absorb the direct 
educative process’? Shucks, I won’t even 
have to answer my own questions. You know 
the answers as well. 


That Functional Library 

Then I have a whole bundle of library 
pictures. And one of my pet causes of resent- 
ment is to see a picture of an enlarged class- 
room with some shelving, ordinary chairs, and 
a few tables labeled, “A fine and well-planned 
library.” There isn’t a single thing in such 
a room to make for a pleasant environment — 
no ornamentation and not a single redeeming 
feature which would lift it out of the ordinary. 
Just an enlarged classroom. Pah! Even a 
‘reading corner” in a rural school enjoys some 
of the features missing here; at least it has 
an “atmosphere.” , 

But I do have some pictures before me 
which contribute to a different attitude, both 
on my part and that of the occupants of 
the room. Here is a library with beamed 
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ceiling; the doorways have been given a fine 
architectural treatment. Here are paneled 
wainscoting, well-designed bookshelves, cases. 
magazine racks, and a charging desk. The 
children are seated in Windsor chairs, contrib- 
uting to ease and comfort, at good tables with 
local lighting. The decorations are in color 
according to the caption, with simple murals, 
Will a youngster do better work here or in 
the room described previously? Are such 
surroundings contributing to the educative 
process? Is such a room in keeping with our 
fully implied interpretation of functionalism, 
not to drag in the almost obvious? Both spaces 
discussed were “functionally” planned — but 
what a difference, both physical, from the 
objective angle, and psychological from the 
subjective one. I am willing to state that 
here are illustrated both phases of this dis- 
cussion. 

This seems to be a good place to quit: I 
believe I have made my two points. Besides, 
you have read for about twenty minutes, 
steadily I suppose, and so we reach the stage 
of diminishing returns and maybe even 
interest. But before we get too tired, both 
you and I, I want to wind up by saying that 
I fully appreciate the interfering elements of 
local concern and finances and—let me 
whisper — ability, which, at times, prevent 
working out in practice and design and con- 
struction the elements discussed here, to the 
fullest. But I am not willing to accept alibis 
whose roots lie only on the surface of our 

(Concluded on page 74) 





Board of Education, Croton-on-Hudson, New York 


Standing, left to right: Ethelbert Hungerford; Everett Ashworth; Joseph E. Smith; Otis M. Barker, clerk. 
Seated, left to right: O. Wendell Hogue, supervising principal; Charles P. Mutti, president; Arthur E. 
Roberts; Bernard A. Kennedy, treasurer. 


The board of education at Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y., has followed a progressive policy in the development of the school services and the im- 


provement of the school plant. In 1939, the board erected the Pierre Van 
is actively planning for the postwar development of the school program 


Reserve in a postwar building program. 


Cortlandt Elementary School, at a cost of $525,000. At present the board 
and is engaging with the State Education Department and the Public Works 
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Headaches of the Nursery School 


The nursery school, in these days of war- 
worker mothers and a few years back of 
families in the low-income brackets, always 
makes a good newspaper story when copy 
is scarce. It lends itself to human-interest 
photographs, the tots having their naps, being 
trained to eat properly, taught courtesy and 
social consciousness. Its selling points are 
good. It makes piquant and readable news- 
paper copy. 

Nevertheless — the writer speaks from per- 
sonal experience over a period of nearly a 
decade — to a school administrator who actu- 
ally faces daily contact with the nursery 
school problem, this special type school can 
be provocative of many an administrative 
headache. The usual state-supported or fed- 
eral-supported nursery school group is com- 
posed of children from two to four years of 
age. Their only excuse for being in the school- 
room at all at that age is: 

1. To relieve the parent of responsibility 
for them during the day, so that the mother 
may be free to work. As a war emergency 
measure this is justifiable. In normal times, 
and with normal family life, decidedly no. 

2. To provide care for underprivileged 
children who would not have adequate food, 
training, and care at home owing to lack of 
family earning power. This condition, prev- 
alent a few years ago, has largely disappeared, 
as the result of more constant employment. 

Under this latter arrangement, administra- 
tive abuses have often crept in. At first the 
nursery was supposed to be confined to 
families on relief, under WPA arrangement. 
Later it was expanded to take in families of 
so-called low-income brackets, say $25 a week 
or less. Unfortunately some of these “low- 
income families” brought their children to 
school and came for them in better auto- 
mobiles than principal or teachers could afford 
to operate. 


A Democratic Arrangement? 

Under either setup, it is an undemocratic 
arrangement, for it provides certain additional 
privileges — at the expense of the taxpayer — 
for a particular group or class. In the original 
arrangement, parents who were just out of the 
low-income group, but who were taxed to 
provide these facilities, and wanted to send 
their children to nursery school were barred 
from the privilege. Under the later setup, it 
restricts itself to families who are willing to 
pay a fee for the service, something like 50 
cents a day per child — although this usually 
just about takes care of the expenses of food 
and play materials, while the overhead, teach- 
ers’ salaries, heating, lighting, and quarters, 
comes out of public funds. The warworker 
setup is less objectionable from a class stand- 
point than the original one, particularly in 
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these emergency days. If a parent is willing 
to pay the price, his child can be accepted 
in the nursery school, regardless of family 
income or lack of it. 

Nursery groups are usually uneconomically 
and inefficiently run. The school itself is no- 
body’s child. It does not recognize the super- 
vision of the city school.department except in 
a limited way, nor does the city department 
recognize it as a part of its own system, 
merely giving it a home in the way of a class- 
room, usually one that is not needed for other 
school purposes. 

Considering the service it gives, the nursery 
school is both overstaffed and underpaid. 
Suppose we take a typical case—a school 
in one of the larger buildings of a city that 
we will call cosmopolis. The nursery school 
in this particular unit serves an area that has 
normally around 2000 pupils of elementary 
and junior high school grades (parochial 
school enrollment in this area is not included, 
although it approximates 1500 additional 
children). The nursery has 22 pupils registered 
—a little better than 1 per cent of the 
public school children in this area. For these 
children it employs a head teacher at a salary 
of $125 a month and two assistant teachers 
at salaries of $91, plus a full-time cook. 
Theoretically this releases 22 women for 
service in industrial plants, should they wish 
to take advantage of the opportunity. The 
nursery is open 12 hours a day, from 6:30 
a.m. to 6:30 p.m., in two shifts of teachers, 
6 days a week. In vacations and Saturdays in 
cold weather it is necessary to heat the bulk 
of the 30-room building in order to keep this 
classroom at livable temperature. 


Small Load and Very Small Pay 

Not figuring the specialized work of the 
cook, the teaching load of each teacher is 
7 children. Contrast this with the normal 
teaching load of the grade instructor on’ a 
base of 35 pupils. 

Salaries, however, are low, as compared 
to those paid the regular staff, about one half 
that of the experienced teacher who has 
worked up somewhere near the maximum. 
Moreover, due to red tape and government 
delay, nursery teachers have often gone with- 
out pay for weeks and months at a time 
before finally collecting the amount due them. 
This naturally results in an excessively high 
turnover and much dissatisfaction on the part 
of the teachers and workers themselves. Tired 
of waiting for overdue salaries, the teacher 
frequently resigns, to take a position in an 
industrial plant, where the wage, if no higher 
at the start, is promptly paid each week, and 
where the responsibility is much less. 

In addition, the low wages and slow pay- 
ment also result inevitably in the personnel 
gradually sifting down to those who, owing 
to age, personality, or lack of suitable profes- 
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sional qualifications, are unable to find posi- 
tions in the regular teaching system. 

There are certain details of administration 
that give rise to frequent headaches. Possibly 
the principal is a fussy and narrow-minded 
martinet (some of us are, the profession tends” 
to make us that way), but after all the 
nursery school is only a comparatively small 
unit of the good-sized village that makes its 
home for a goodly portion of the day within 
the great brick walls. There are customs and 
observances that must be followed for the 
good of the majority. 


A Law Unto Themselves 

Came, for example, a bitter winter day with 
the thermometer at 8° F. above, and a high 
north wind blowing. Children came in with 
faces aching and blue with cold, slapping 
tingling ears and seeking the warmth of 
radiators. The principal decided that it isn’t 
fit to send 800 shivering children out into 
that windswept playground to mill about in 
discomfort for 15 minutes, and sounded the 
indoor recess signal. But the nursery school 
put its 2 and 3 year olds into outdoor 
clothing and took them outside. The principal 
mildly questioned the reason for this departure 
from the procedure for the rest of the build- 
ing. “Standing order from headquarters (state) 
that they must go outdoors every day,” was 
the explanation. 

School is supposed to start at 9:00 a.m. 
But almost invariably every morning at least 
2, sometimes 4 or five parents come, bringing 
tots through the corridors anywhere from 9:05 
to 9:30. Not only does this practice disturb 
the routine of the classrooms, but it gives 
the youngsters in the regular grades a false 
idea of the value of promptness. “If the 
nursery kids can come in half an hour late 
whenever they want to, why can’t we?” 

There isn’t much that you can do with 
those dilatory parents either. “They’re paying 
fees for their children, aren’t they? Then 
what difference do 10 or 15 minutes make?” 

There was the case of Bobby, a 2% year 
old the other morning. Bobby had one of those 
regrettable and inavoidable accidents that 
sometimes happen to youngsters of that age. 
In short, Bobby was a mess, a very much 
ostracized being. Bobby lived almost a mile 
from school. There wouldn’t be anybody home 
till late in the day. Father and mother were 
both working. There was no spare clothing 
around the school available. 

Problem — what to do with Bobby? 

Mrs. Wilkins works in a war plant three 
miles away from her home. She has to get 
up around 5:15 each morning, drag the sleepy 
children out of bed, give them some sort of 
breakfast, get them over to the nursery 
school, and get to the factory to punch the 
time clock before 7:00 a.m. The war effort, 

(Concluded on page 73) 
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A Practical School Maintenance Problem 





Pump Maintenance 
Fred D. Mosher’ 


The only methods known for getting the 
best results from mechanical equipment are 
to use each item of equipment in the serv- 
ice it is intended for, protect it from abuse 
by not overloading it, and give it adequate 
maintenance and care. Today the emphasis 
must be placed on care and maintenance be- 
cause of the shortages in vital materials 
needed for constructing most machines; for 
the same reason parts are on the scarce list. 
The general wartime situation is such that 
all machines must be given careful inspec- 
tions with regularity, and maintenance must 
follow inspection systematically to be of 
preventive value. 

Pumps, because of their simple construc- 
tion and operation, often get less care than 
they require, and as a result the costs of 
operation and repairs are frequently out of 
all proportion to what they should be. There 
is no need for this and good pump main- 
tenance can be accomplished without taking 
up too much time. 


Regular Inspection Needed 

The making of daily pump inspections is 
time well spent. If the pumps are few in 
number, a half-hour will usually be all the 
time required. During inspections it should 
be noted that the pump is getting ample oil; 
lubricators should be checked at this time 
to see that they are feeding and that they 
are kept filled. Noisy operation is an indi- 
cation of trouble and should be investigated 
at the first opportunity. Leakage, pulsating 
pressures, heating, and starting difficulties are 
omens of difficulties to come, and a pump 
showing these symptoms should be scheduled 
for overhauling. 

A monthly inspection should include a 
checkup on the condition of packings, pack- 
ing glands, and stuffing boxes; the condition 
of seals should be noted at this time. Where 
there is suspicion regarding either suction or 
delivery pressures, a pressure gauge should 
be attached and the pressure noted. 

At the end of each year a general inspec- 
tion of each pump should be made. Important 
pumps should be opened at this time so that 
the internals may be examined for evidences 
of excessive wear. Packings should always be 
renewed at the time of the annual overhaul 
whether the existing packings are in good 
condition or not. The reason for this is that 
most packings have short economic lives and 
about once a year is required for most re- 
newals. Excessive wear will be noted by 
scored cylinders, scored rods, and heavy wear- 
ing down of bearings. Where pumps are used 
seasonally, such as in heating or air condi- 
~ Erie, Pa. 


tioning, the end of the season is the logical 
time to do such overhauling. The one excep- 
tion is that it is best to pack pumps just 
before they are required for service because 
of the deteriorating effect idleness has on 
most pump packings. 


Pump Troubles 

Most pump troubles are of a minor nature, 
and usually become serious only after a 
prolonged period. Once a pump has been se- 
lected for a given service, and has demon- 
strated in operation that it is capable of 
doing a good job, the difficulties which de- 
velop are most likely to be easy of correction. 
Assuming that a pump has been wisely se- 
lected and properly installed, it must deliver 
the quantity of liquid for which it is de- 
signed. The pump must do its work efficiently ; 
the power used must be reasonable for the 
work performed; the upkeep of the pump 
should be accomplished with a_ reasonable 
amount of maintenance, and outages should 
not be other than those scheduled for in- 
spection, cleaning, packing, replacements, and 
adjustments. 

Failure to deliver the amount required by 
a pump is a progressive condition caused 
by gradually wearing valves or leaks in the 
suction line which admit air to the pump. 
Corrosion of valves and seats if allowed to 
go unchecked will, in time, render a pump 
useless. Most pump troubles, with respect to 
loss of capacity, are confined to the suction 
side. Worn packings, broken or partially 
clogged impellers, and worn impellers do re- 
duce pump capacity and have a tendency to 
grow worse rapidly once the specific con- 
dition gets started. 


Systematic Maintenance 

Pump maintenance is closely related to 
other work of the same nature carried on in 
heating plants, power plants, refrigerating 
plants, and air-conditioning plants. The same 
personnel responsible for the care of the 
other apparatus is usually charged with the 
pump maintenance. If records are not kept 
on equipment, it is good practice to do so. 
In this manner the proper number of parts 
required for repairs will be carried. Necessary 
packings required for the various pumps will 
be kept up in stock, and the condition of 
all apparatus may be checked at will with 
reference to past troubles and renewals. Rec- 
ords of pumps should carry such pertinent 
data as size, capacity, packing recommended, 
lubricant specifications. Those concerned with 
getting the maximum service from equipment 
should not object to the keeping of simple 
records that will aid in the work. 
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Care and Replacement of Packings 

As previously stated, all packings have a 
definite economic length of life, and the fact 
that specific trouble does not develop from 
this source is no reason for neglecting this 
part of pump maintenance. Pump packings 
deteriorate because of the nature of the mate- 
rials which are subject to the action of 
chemicals in water, wear from misalignment, 
drying out, and breaking down of the fibers, 
Dried packings lose their ability to seal rods 
and shafts, and repeated tightening of glands 
may score or actually distort them. 

The first requirement for good packing is 
that it be suitable for the service in which 
it is to be used. It should be adequate for 
the temperature and pressure of the service, 
and where the liquid handled is corrosive, 
the materials must be of special quality to 
resist the chemical action. There are very 
few makeshift packings that may be used 
with success. Packings must be of the exact 
size required for the job. Packings will not 
correct for pump defects such as scored rods, 
bad alignment, poorly fitted glands, or worn 
stuffing boxes. A packing chart is a useful 
tool for the maintenance man, and will aid 
in maintaining inventory and selecting the 
right packing for the right job. 

When a pump is to be packed, it should 
be prepared by removing all the old packing 
from the stuffing box. It is bad practice to 
add new rings to a number of old ones in a 
stuffing box. As the packing is removed it 
should be examined carefully. Often the con- 
dition of old packing rings tells a story about 
other parts of the pump. Low bearings will 
cause the rings to reduce in section in the 
region directly beneath the rod or plunger. 
A misaligned rod or plunger will result in 
squeezing the rings on either side or directly 
above the rod. The rings should be counted 
to see that the necessary number are being 
removed; missing rings may have been forced 
into the pump by excessive tightening of the 
gland. Outside wear on rings is an indication 
that the original rings were undersized. The 
examination of old packing rings will pay 
dividends in that previous mistakes, which 
are shown by the condition of the rings, may 
be avoided when the new rings are installed. 


Inserting New Packings 

When all old packing has been removed 
from the stuffing box to make way for the 
new rings, the rod, gland, and stuffing box 
should be thoroughly cleaned. New, clean 
packing should be used. In cutting the new 
rings care should be taken to get a good fit, 
and to see that there are no ragged ends. 
By taping the packing on either side of the 
place to be cut, a good, clean joint is ob- 
tained. An improvised mandrel, the size of 
the pump shaft, will aid in getting the rings 
cut to the exact size. Packings must seal 
without producing friction, and packings 
should be thoroughly impregnated with lubri- 
cant. But packing must never be expected to 
carry weight, since its function is to provide 
sealing only. Whether packing rings butt to 
a perfect fit or provide a slight clearance is 
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a matter of choice, but in no case should 
rings be too long. The rings should be in- 
stalled in the stuffing box so that joints are 
staggered clockwise at 90 degrees. If lanterns 
are used, care must be taken to prevent 
blocking of the openings when new rings are 
installed. 

Packing rings should be pressed home firmly 
until the stuffing box is filled. After the re- 
quired number of rings have been inserted 
the gland nuts should be tightened to seat 
the packing. The gland should be taken up 
evenly by passing from a bolt to the one 
diametrically Opposite. A wrench may be 
used to tighten the gland initially. The gland, 
after being tightened, is backed off and 
taken up to finger tightness; the pump is 
returned to service with the gland at this tight- 
ness, and it is then taken up further to pro- 
vide the minimum leakage required for lubri- 
cation. Bolts with stripped threads should be 
reconditioned before the packing is done. Un- 
used packings should be correctly labeled, and 
kept in clean containers which are tagged 
with proper identification as to size, quantity, 
and service. Packings should always be stored 
in a dry, cool place. 
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Idle Pumps 

When it becomes necessary to lay up a 
pump for an extended period, it should be 
inspected and overhauled in the regular way. 
All internal parts should be cleaned. If there 
is danger of freezing a water pump, it must 
be drained or provided with heat during the 
idle period. If the pump is kept filled, it 
should be operated at least once a week, and 
the packing glands should be backed off be- 
tween operations. If power is not available, 
the pump should be turned over by hand. 
Flexibility of the packing is lost when the 
gland is kept tightened while the pump is 
idle. The drying-out action on the packing 
also renders it hard and brittle, making it 
easier to break and also putting it in shape 
to cause scoring of the shaft. Lack of lubrica- 
tion contributes to the general deterioration 
of the material, and because of all these 
factors the packings remaining in idle pumps 
are found to be useless after an extended 
period. If conditions permit, it is always best 
to remove all packing from a pump that is 


to be kept without operating for any length 
of time. 


Federal Court Upholds School 
Board in Little Rock Case 


Crawford Greene’ 


Efforts of a Little Rock Negro school 
teacher to secure salary on the same basis 
as white teachers of comparable training and 
experience came to naught in the United 
States District Court for the Western Divi- 
sion of the Eastern Circuit of Arkansas on 
January 5 when Judge Thomas C. Trimble 
ruled against the Negro teacher in each of 
three contentions. The issues of the case were 
joined upon three propositions: (1) that the 
Little Rock school board maintained a sched- 
ule of salaries by which the plaintiff and 
those similarly situated are discriminated 
against solely on account of race and color; 
(2) that there existed in the Little Rock sys- 
tem a policy, custom, or usage to pay colored 
teachers and principals less salary solely on 
account of race and color; and (3) that there 
existed a constitutional question of discrimi- 
nation. 

The court held: (1) that the plaintiff did 
not prove that a salary schedule was in effect 
at the time the suit was brought; (2) that 
the Little Rock school board has a right to 
determine the salary of each individual teacher 
according to his real worth and value to the 
system and is not required to set up and 
adhere to an arbitrary standard of college 
degrees and years of experience or other 
mechanical means of determining salaries and 
that the plaintiff failed to establish the exist- 
ence and maintenance of a policy, custom, or 
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usage to pay colored teachers less than white 
teachers and thereby discriminate against 
them on account of race and color; and (3) 
that since it is the policy of the courts not 
to undertake to decide a constitutional ques- 
tion, a question of the constitutionality of a 
state action, unless no alternative to the ad- 
judication is open to the court, and having 
disposed of the two questions of fact in- 
volved in the case, the court did not pass 
upon the constitutional question as essential 
to a final disposition of the case. 

The suit was filed February, 1942, by Susie 
Morris, a Negro teacher in Dunbar High 
School, and the City Teachers Association of 
Little Rock, an organization of Negro teachers. 
Members of the Little Rock school board 
and Superintendent Russell T. Scobee were 
named defendants. The City Teachers Asso- 
ciation was dismissed as a plaintiff in the 
case upon motion of the defendants. 


One of a Series of Suits 


The suit was one of a series filed in the 
South in an attempt to secure comparable 
pay for white and colored teachers of the 
same training and experience. Representing 
the plaintiffs were Thurgood Marshalf, of 
New York, a Negro lawyer, representing the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, and several Negro lawyers 
of Little Rock. The defendants were repre- 
sented by J. F. Loughborough and William 
Nash, Little Rock lawyers. 
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DR. S. V. BURLEY 


President, Board of Education 
Lorain, Ohio 


Dr. S. V. Burley was re-elected president of the 
Lorain, Ohio, board of education at the annual 
organization meeting in January. Dr. Burley be- 
gins his twelfth year as a member of the board 
and his tenth consecutive year as president. He 
was elected for a four-year term at the election 
last November by a big majority. 

During Dr. Burley’s administration, the Lorain 
schools have maintained high standards of scholar- 
ship, a sound financial policy, and a pay-as-you- 
go plan for new buildings and improvements. 
This plan has resulted in a rapid decrease in the 
bonded debt which will be entirely paid off in 
1947. There will be a sufficient sum of money in 
the building fund to pay for the erection and 
equipment of a new school building when the 
war is won and materials are available. 

Dr. Burley’s qualities of leadership, his keen 
judgment in business affairs, and his devotion to 
the cause of public education have gained for 
him the confidence and respect of the citizens of 
Lorain. 





The plaintiffs have announced that an ap- 
peal will be taken to the Eighth Circuit Court 
of Appeals. Indications were that the at- 
torneys for the plaintiffs will be assisted by 
Leon Ransom, also a lawyer for the NAACP, 
who successfully appealed a somewhat similar 
decision issued in a United States District 
Court in Maryland. 


The complaint in the suit said that Susie Morris 
holds the bachelor of arts degree from Talladega 
College, Alabama, and that she had had seven 
years of teaching experience. It was alleged that 
she had to satisfy the same requirements as those 
expected of all other teachers, white or colored; 
that she exercised the same duties and performed 
services substantially equivalent to those per- 
formed by other holders of a like license, and 
that notwithstanding this all white teachers in 
the Little Rock system, holding a like license 
with less or equal experience, received larger 
salaries. 

The court in its decision held that “As in all 
cases of a civil nature the burden is upon the 
plaintiff to establish her case by a fair prepon- 
derance of the evidence. . . . After a careful con- 
sideration of all the competent evidence adduced 
at the trial, and giving to all of the competent 
evidence the weight to which the court believes 
it is entitled, the court is of the opinion the 

(Concluded on page 52) 
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Edited by 
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IN SUPPORT OF SCHOOL BOARDS 


LAST month the point was made in this 
column that the efficiency of a school 
system could be helped materially by 
building up the respect of the community 
for the chief school executive, and that it 
is a distinct duty of the school board to so 
support the superintendent in all his 
worthy proposals and actions that the 
community will naturally place a high 
estimate upon him and his work. As a 
corollary, it seems advisable to say that 
superintendents and teachers as a profes- 
sional group can equally build up the effi- 
ciency of and public respect for their 
school boards. 

On the whole, the governing bodies of 
school districts constitute the most honor- 
able and effective groups of the several 
policy-making and administrative boards 
or committees in local communities. Com- 
pared with city councils and county admin- 
istrative boards, the school boards hold 
first rank in collective intelligence and 
integrity. They excel in personnel policies, 
in fiscal management, in the steady effort 
for the true purpose of the institution they 
head, and in generally effective administra- 
tion. They are traditionally above party 
politics, and the usual spoils system is 
looked upon with disfavor. As a whole, the 
schools enjoy excellent technical leadership 
and professional teaching services because 
the school boards recognize their true 
function; they understand the necessity 
of democratic policies, and the legal and 
practical limitations of independent action 
by the individual board member. Far more 
than other, public department heads, the 
chief school executive enjoys the right and 
responsibility of professional initiative and 
of supervisory and administrative control 
over his staff and the school services. This 
is true simply because the school boards 
have set up right relationships and have 
withdrawn from the technical jobs of edu- 
cation which as laymen they cannot 
perform. Quite rightly, the boards have 
retained the duty of final approval on all 
proposals of the superintendent and of 
evaluating his work and that of teachers 
and school services. The legal and moral 
responsibility of the boards to the com- 
munity for the schools and their products 
could not be discharged in any other way. 
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Whatever weakness or strength the in- 
dividual school board may have, its true 
worth is based on the personal integrity 
and efficiency of the individual member, 
on his public-spirited effort for and devo- 
tion to the schools, on his courage in 
planning and working for the growth of 
education, and on the respect of the com- 
munity for the board as the governing 
school body. Superintendents and teachers 
can perhaps do little in selecting worthy 
men and women for board membership — 
that is a general community responsibility 
— but they can do much to build up the 
efficiency of the individual and the entire 
board. They can supply the basic informa- 
tion and training which new board mem- 
bers require, they can cooperate in estab- 
lishing desirable public relations which will 
raise the prestige of school governing 
bodies. In their own groups, they can 
refrain from the hypercritical and antago- 
nistic attitudes that sometimes crop out, 
and they publicly can give credit for the 
generosity in time and effort and the un- 
selfish sacrifices which practically all board 
membership represents. An endless number 
of needed school enterprises could be 
realized if the professional administrators’ 
and teachers’ groups sought more openly 
to draw the school boards into their full 
confidence and to work with and through 
the boards. In states where strong school- 
board associations exist, the joint efforts 
of the boards and teachers have readily 
obtained favorable legislative action. 

It is true that there are some in- 
competent and political board members 
and boards. Where these are in office 
denunciation may do some good, but 
effective work with the best elements in 
the’ community and repeated attention 
called to the needed quality and the valu- 
able returns of competent and honest 
membership invariably wins out. More 
than one bad board has been transformed 
within a decade by constructive activity 
of local schoolmen within civic-minded 
local groups. 

The hope of elementary and secondary 
education in the United States depends 
strongly upon the school boards. They 
deserve to be supported in such manner 
that they fully achieve the ends of their 
entrusted duty. 


WORK EXPERIENCE IN 1944 


RECENT convention discussions of the 
work-experience idea as an adjunct to high 
school education raises questions concern- 
ing the permanent value of the program as 
it has been developed in some communities. 
As a war measure, work experience has 
undoubted value. The boys and girls who 
are entering part-time employment in shops 
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and offices and stores are doing much to 
relieve the man-power shortage. They are 
being held in school to continue their 
necessary education with some opportunity 
to participate in earning some of the “big 
money” about which they hear so much, 
Unquestionably their contacts with their 
employers and with adult workers are 
having a steadying influence on these 
young people that is carrying over into 
school and is contributing to the more 
serious spirit which all secondary schools 
need at this time. 

It is quite certain that some of the work 
done is not of value educationally. Deliver- 
ing groceries, acting as cleanup boy, carry- 
ing messages, running a drill press, filing 
letters, and similar repetitive jobs may 
have some initial values, but once these 
are gained and the habits of promptness 
and accuracy are established, the work has 
a rather deadening influence. And many 
jobs that may pass as work experience, in 
restaurants, bowling alleys, neighborhood 
movies, and even drugstores, involve 
distinct physical and moral harm, partic- 
ularly when the young workers are expected 
to carry on late into the night. 

The educational contribution which work 
experience makes can be safeguarded only 
where there is close supervision of the 
employment. The approval of jobs accepted 
by individual boys or girls is a distinct 
responsibility of the guidance teacher; it 
cannot be discharged for the interests of 
the student unless the outcomes of the 
work in both the educational and occupa- 
tional development of the individual are 
fully realized. And the work itself must be 
supervised during the length of the stu- 
dent’s terms in school to see that it has 
qualities which will be a _ continuing 
challenge to growth and achievement. Dr. 
J. W. Studebaker placed his finger upon 
the real problem here when he insisted on 
the need of recognizing in work experience 
the apprenticeship point of view. This view 
implies constantly widening experiences in 
all phases of an occupation, instruction in 
the related knowledges, and ultimate oppor- 
tunity for a job at an adult level. Without 
these elements work experience is no better 
than the old-time afterschool job that 
helped buy some necessity or childish 
luxury and made the job holder a bit more 
weary when he came into class. 

Job experience will undoubtedly become 
a permanent means of helping many boys 
and girls to remain in high school. But 
it cannot succeed without much closer edu- 
cational control and without more recogni- 
tion by employers of the true objectives 
of the program. The schools must do a 
distinctly better job in this field than did 
the NYA if they are not to be criticized. 
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GOVERNMENT SURPLUS 
INVENTORIES AND SCHOOLS 
BUSINESS is raising timely questions 
concerning the disposition of the enormous 
quantity of raw materials and manu- 
factured goods which the army and navy 
and the war contractors will have in hand 
at the close of hostilities. It is estimated 
by James H. McGraw and others that ten 
billion dollars’ worth of food, tools, chem- 
icals, medical supplies, communication and 
transportation equipment, and other goods 
will be available for civilian markets. 
While businessmen are worried lest the 
careless sale of these vast stores upset 
normal markets and thereby depress prices 
and reduce employment, they realize that 
the careful timing, price fixing, and even 
selection of buyers by the government will 
have distinct values for maintaining the 
postwar economy. The controlled distribu- 
tion of raw materials can unquestionably 
relieve shortages in various industries and 
enable the resumption of normal produc- 
tion for civilian use with the least loss of 
time. The careful release of many manu- 
factured articles can similarly provide 
relief of current needs in households, offices, 
institutions, and industrial establishments, 
and prevent price-raising scrambles when 
war controls are removed. Unquestionably, 
the tight regulation of prices and materials 
to which Americans now submit as a war- 
time necessity will be exceedingly difficult, 
if at all possible, after peace has been 

declared. 

The situation suggests the advisability 
of the schools and colleges as a natural 
outlet for many government-owned surplus 
materials, machines, and other articles. The 
schools have built up a large backlog of 
needs, much of which cannot be supplied 
because of the lack of funds. If these 
government materials and manufactured 
articles were turned over to the schools by 
gift or preferential prices, local tax funds 
would be saved, and various educational 
services, particularly in vocational and 
secondary education, would be facilitated. 
It is a pity that the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion is not better organized with a group 
of specialists in school-building construc- 
tion and general school-business admin- 
istration to act as liaison officers between 
the schools and the War and Navy Depart- 
ments to secure surplus government com- 
modities for the schools and colleges. 


SCHOOL BONDS 
DURING the year 1943 the total sale of 
bonds for permanent school improvements 
amounted to approximately $13,220,000. 
The sales were made at astonishingly high 
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BASIC QUALIFICATIONS OF A GOOD SCHOOL-BOARD MEMBER 


A good school-board member :' 


1. Stands firm for the welfare of the children even in the face of adverse local 
pressures. His activities should point to a long-range program for the betterment 
of the educational opportunifies of the school children. 

2. Insists on securing a good professional staff. It may represent a change in 
policy affecting the staff and pointing to the strengthening of the quality of teaching. 

3. Insists upon adequate and modern tools of learning. The contribution may be 
reflected in the modernization of the plant and the addition of modern teaching 


and learning tools. 


4. Promotes sound and educationally defensible school budgeting which will give 
unqualified opportunities to children and who is willing to fight on the side of 


educational integrity. 


5. Backs up the administrative staff, recognizing their professional standing. 

6. His activities may represent a contribution to the financing of the schools — 
a bonding program, a school levy, or a general increase in school tax ratés for 
purposes of improving educational standards and teacher welfare. 

7. His activities may lead to a building program for the betterment of the educa- 


tional opportunities of each child. 


8. He may represent a genuine and general public reawakening, marked profes- 
sional improvement, or better housing, better citizenship, a plan for the reduction 
of delinquency, or of a number of other contributions pointing to an eventual 
improvement in the educational opportunities of our school children. 


IThe foregoing statement was used by a committee of Minnesota educators in selecting Dr. E. E. 


Novak of 


New Prague for the first Award of Distinguished Service presented to a school-board member by the Minnesota 


School Board Association, February, 1944 





prices due in part to the scarcity of munic- 
ipal bonds and to the vast excess of funds 
available for investment. The high prices 
of new school-bond issues were also due 
to the improved credit of school districts 
which generally reduced their outstanding 
indebtedness and in many cases accumu- 
lated reserves for postwar use. During 1943 
the average interest rate of school bonds, as 
reported by the Bond Buyer, was under 
2 per cent, dropping to 1.77 per cent on 
December 31. Since then another low was 
reached on March 1, when the average 
rate was 1.65 per cent. 

It is distinctly worth while for school 
boards to study the possibility of refund- 
ing their outstanding bonds. Large in- 
vestors, like insurance companies and 
banks, are at present receptive to refund- 
ing plans, even though the issues which 
they hold contain. no redemption clause 
and legally no change can be made with- 
out a mutually voluntary arrangement. The 
problem of the large investors is to find 
the safest long-term use for their funds 
even at low rates of interest. 


THE FEDERAL ATTITUDE 
A VERBAL passage between Michael J. 
Shortley, director of vocational rehabilita- 
tion service for the Federal Security 
Agency and State Superintendent Clement 
T. Malan of Indiana, during the recent 
conference of chief state school officers, 
illustrates the growing attitude of non- 
educational federal agencies which come 


into contact with local and state school 
systems. The heated dialogue is reported 
by Edpress News Letter: 


Supt. Malan: Are the states going to draft 
the plans to submit to the Federal Government 
or is the Federal Government going to set up 
a model, as was suggested by the speaker, for 
us to follow? If so, in Indiana we propose to 
set up the program ourselves and force the 
issue through the newspapers. 

Mr. Shortley: The full facilities of the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation are available to the 
state of Indiana or any other state for such use 
as you wish to make of them. 

Supt. Malan: Suppose the state of Indiana 
does not choose to avail itself of the facilities 
which you offer, and it sets up a program of its 
own to meet the needs of the people of Indiana, 
will it be approved by your agency ? 

Mr. Shortley: If your program is in accord- 
ance with the: act and the rules and regulations, 
we will be only too happy to approve it. 

Supt. Malan: What rules and regulations? 

Mr. Shortley: The rules and regulations of the 
administrator. 

Supt. Malan: Your administrator? 

Mr. Shortley: That administrator would be 
the administrator of the Federal Security Agency. 


<oepenitncasnsittidasita nati ea 

CULTURAL AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

It is believed that if the schools of tomorrow 
are to accept more of the role of practicability 
most of the instruction world must find its roots 
in the three basic factors of production, distribu- 
tion, and consumption. Those who would up- 
hold the values of cultural education should not 
be denied. The attributes of culture are born and 
bear fruit in direct relationship to the balanced 
equilibrium of production, distribution, and con- 
sumption. Unless these factors are clearly under- 
stood by youth of the public school and college, 
this will not be the last war, and the next con- 
flict will be more bloody than this one. — Clifford 
L. Brownell. 
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The Importance of Public School 


Employees Compensation Records 
Alfred S. Odegard’ 


The “employee’s compensation record” is 
not new to industrial and commercial firms 
whose employees have been subject to social 
security and federal income tax since the 
passage of these two laws. Public school dis- 
tricts have not generally adopted the use of 
an “employee’s compensation record” although 
they retain the duplicate or the stub of each 
pay check or warrant issued. Ever since 
January 1, 1941, when public school em- 
ployees became subject to payment of federal 
income tax, records of compensation for these 
employees have grown in importance and de- 
gree of necessity. The books of account for 
public school districts cannot be considered 
complete without employees’ compensation 
records, and once the keeping of this record 
is adopted no district will want to do without 
it. 

With the advent of numerous reasons for 
deductions from pay checks, such as retire- 
ment withholdings, federal income tax, group 
insurance, organization dues, war bonds, etc., 
a well-designed pay check or warrant is the 
first essential for keeping good compensation 
records. This pay check or warrant should be 
provided with a stub which the recipient 
will retain for his personal records and on 
which is recorded the gross amount due, the 
amount and name of each deduction, and the 


Business Manager, Bloom Township High School, Chi- 
cago Heights, Il. 
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net amount of the pay check or warrant. 
Other data such as period of service, overtime 
service, absence, etc., may be added if it is 
considered desirable. 

The employee’s compensation record may 
be simply a single sheet for each employee 
on which is recorded a complete record of 
salary payments issued by the employer, a 
listing of each deduction and the net amount 
paid. Here again, other data such as period 
of service, overtime service, absence, etc., may 
be added if it is considered desirable. The 
illustration is a sample of one type of “em- 
ployee’s compensation record” that can be 
adapted to practically all public school dis- 
tricts and has already proved its worth where 
it has been used. 

Following are some of the reasons why 
public school districts should keep employees’ 
compensation records: 

1. A permanent record of employees’ earn- 
ings, arranged in convenient order and bound 
into one volume, becomes an invaluable per- 
m4nent record for the school district. 

2. Information required by the collector of 
internal revenue at the end of the calendar 
year with regard to incomes and income tax 
withholdings becomes readily available. 

3. Information concerning payments to any 
employee is readily available at a glance at 
any time during the year when such informa- 
tion is desired. 
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4. The reaction of the employees, auditors, 
and other interested persons is wholesome 
when it is known that the employing school 
district is keeping a systematic, accurate, and 
convenient record of such vital information. 
5. Such a record can be made devoid of 
errors if it is balanced each month, quarter. 
and year with the regular books of account. 

6. The time saved by the school district 
office staff is considerable when calculated 
over a long period of time. The laboriousness 
of delving back into voluminous records for 
salary information, when required for unantic- 
ipated reasons, is eliminated by having such 
information compiled in condensed form for 
each calendar year. 

7. Supplementary information concerning 
the employee, such as social security number, 
nearest relative, address, etc., where such in- 
formation is compiled, can be of great help 
when needed. 


MICHIGAN CITY SCHOOLS CONTRIBUTE 
TO WAR EFFORT 

The public schools of Michigan City, Ind., 
under the supervision of M. L. Knapp, super- 
intendent of schools, are centering effective 
efforts on the war program during the school 
year 1943-44. Schoolwork on all grade levels 
has become more intensified and functional 
during the current year, and a greater appre- 
ciation of the full meaning of democracy and 
liberty has been evidenced by the increased 
democratic procedures which obtain in the 
classrooms. 

Unit activities in the elementary grades 
are concerned with the lives, ideologies, atti- 
tudes, and economies of our neighbors, our 
allies, and our enemies in this war. Through 
these units come a greater understanding and 
appreciation of the purposes and achievements 
of these other countries and a fuller realiza- 
tion of our inheritances in the American 
way of life. 

Pupils in the schools are cooperating in the 
collecting of essential war materials such as 
paper, copper, tin, iron, and other materials. 
Regular purchases of stamps and war bonds 
are being made. Enrollments and participation 
in Junior Red Cross work are almost 100 per 
cent. Full participation in local civilian defense 
work has obtained at all times with teachers 
and pupils. 

In the secondary school department, a 
strong industrial-arts program has been intro- 
duced, to include preinduction courses in 
electricity, machine shop, and automotive 
shopwork. Courses in preflight aeronautics and 
in correlated mathematics and science have 
been in operation since 1942. Class schedules 
have been so arranged that students may 
carry a full school program and yet leave time 
for work in war plants. Seniors in the secre- 
tarial practice classes leave school each day 
at 2 p.m., to report to offices where they 
work for the remainder of the day. 

Since July, 1941, more than two thousand 
men and women have been trained in machine 
work and welding in school shops and have 
been placed in local war plants. Another thou- 
sand have taken specific technical work offered 


(Concluded on page 50) 
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Spring is the time to plan for next fall 


Every school system can make good use of the free teach- 2. Charts on “Everyday Electricity” explaining how 
ing materials offered by Westinghouse School Service. certain common electrical appliances work; suitable for 
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So many schools have requested these teaching aids grades 6 to 12. There are ten charts in this series, cover- 
that we have had difficulty in keeping up with the de- ing the incandescent lamp, fluorescent lamp, electric 
mand. To be sure that your needs will be taken care of, motor, vacuum cleaner, refrigerator, electric iron, etc. 
we suggest you send your order to us this spring. This 3. Sound motion pictures, designed for assembly and 
will make it possible for us to have these materials in classroom use. Loaned free to schools; suitable for 
your hands when school opens in the fall. grades 9 to 12. 


Here are some of the things you can get: These are only a few of many items. Mail the coupon 
1. The “Little Science Series” of booklets, for grades for the free catalog of Teaching Aids, and consult it 
7 to 12. Ten of these will be ready by fall. They are sup- when you make your plans for the next school year. 
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plied in sufficient quantity to provide one for each mem- Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., Pitts- 
ber of the class. burgh, Pennsylvania. 
g , 


School Service 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
306 Fourth Ave., P. O. Box 1017 

Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


Tune in John Charles Thomas, NBC, 
Sundays, 2:30 p.m., E.W.T. 


Please send me vour free catalog of Teaching Aids available from West- 
inghouse School Service 
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by Purdue and Indiana universities using local 
school facilities. 

During the current year, the salaries of 
school employees were increased, in keeping 
with the rise in the cost of living of the 
past three years. 

The building program will be resumed after 
the end of hostilities with the 
two new elementary schools costing approxi- 
mately $300,000. Plans for the 
being prepared by architects employed by the 
board for the purpose 


BETTER SCHOOL ENTRANCE THROUGH A 
KINDERGARTEN HANDBOOK 
C. S$. Johnson, Ph.D.’ 

Citizens of a democracy 
stitutions shall be based upon popular under- 
standing; few people have either the time or 
the inclinatiM to search for facts that are not 
readily available. It is important, therefore 
that the school administrator present in a 
systematic fashion information which in less 
complex times was disseminated, more or less 
effectively, through incidental personal con 
tacts. Try as hard as they may 
accomplish little without the 
parents. And for the optimum education of 
children, understanding of the mutual task 
confronting both the school and the 
requisite. To provide information for a work- 
ing relationship between these two institutions 


erection of 


S( hools are 


require that in 


schools will 


cooperation of 


home is 


Supervising Principal, Locust Valley, N. \ 


(the school and the home) is the primary 
purpose of public relations 

Developing financial support is a necessary 
but secondary objective of the 
effort 


interpretative 
As the people of the community act as 
judge and jury of the schools it is a fatal 
blunder not to build a backlog of good will 
based on facts systematically presented. Re 

ognition of this fact by schoolmen is not n 
The superintendent ol chools of Detroit 
1893, in offering the first annual report 
the city stated Here as elsewhere the peopl 
need larger icquaintance with the details and 
difficulties 


since it is by this knowledge alone that the 


of managing an educational syste 


can be brought into full sympathy with the 


public schools, and made hearty co-workers 


in securing and extending their benefice 
results.” 
need not be 
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opinion rormec 
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interpretation are waiting to be 
used. Greater effectiveness 
creative skill of the 
presentation of facts and the development of 


an informational 


depends 


upon the 


school staff in the 


program peculiarly fitted to 
each community. It is for them to seize upon 


the means illable in reaching the publi 


prepared device 
child make 
school life is an illustrated, 
kindergarten handbook.” In 


One inexpensive and easily 


which helps initial 


parent and 
adjustments to 


mimeographed 


Locust Valley copies are handed to parents 
when they are invited to visit the kinder 
garten with their children during the term 


children in September 


preceding entering their | 
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LITTLE ROCK CASE 


(Concluded from page 45) 


plaintiff has not met the burden cast upon her, 
hence finds there is and was no salary schedule 
in effect at the time pertinent herein.” 

The defense centered around the fact that no 
salary schedule had been adopted by the school 
board; that. teachers were employed upon an 
estimate of their worth to the system; and that 
any difference between salaries of teachers of 
similar training and experience results from a 
rating of the teachers by the superintendent upon 
reports of supervisors. 


Court Found No Schedule 


The opinion of the court indicated that the 
plaintiff testified and introduced into the record 
two documents designed to show the existence 
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of a salary schedule in the Litle Rock system and 
discriminations against colored teachers. The 
plaintiff introduced from the minutes of the 
board a recommended schedule submitted by the 
executive committee of the local teachers’ organ- 
izations under the date of July, 1937, which was 
“approved” by the finance committee on January 
31, 1938, and “adopted” which contained the 
provisions: “The schedule for new teachers shall 
be: elementary, $810; junior high, $910; senior 
high, $945.” The court held that “it is difficult 
to tell from a perusal of this exhibit whether it 
is a schedule of salaries, a schedule of adjust- 
ments, or both, and if both where they merge.” 
In further comment the court said: “If this is 
the schedule of salaries upon which plaintiff re- 
lies, standing alone, it completely refutes her con- 
tention, as there is no one word therein even 
suggesting that white teachers and colored teach- 





He'll be wanting a new job 


...and you can make it for him 


Will this boy come home to find a job waiting ? 
A job that’s ready because you—and others 
like you—did some sound planning while he 


was at the fighting front? 
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ers were to be paid a different rate of Salary, 
Furthermore at the time plaintiff filed her syit 
she knew nothing of this document and only 
discovered it when given access to the records 
of the board. The evidence in this case clearly 
discloses that this ‘recommended salary schedule’ 
was not followed nor observed, as the records 
show that many teachers, both colored and 
white, were employed at salaries entirely different 
from those mentioned in this so-called schedule. 

“However, it is plaintiff’s contention that this 
was, in fact, if not in words, a schedule for white 
teachers, and that Plaintiff’s Exhibit No. 4 desig- 
nated ‘Special Adjustment Plan Negro Teachers 
May, 1940’ was the schelule adopted for colored 
teachers. This document plaintiff testified she 
found in her box at the Dunbar High School, 
where she teaches, in the place where she found 
other official communications. There is nothing 
on the face of this document which shows it 
came from the school board, was authorized by 
the defendants, or that it had any official sanc- 
tion whatsoever. ,. . The plaintiff had access to 
the records and minutes of the board, and has 
introduced in evidence such records and excerpts 
from the minutes as she desired or saw fit. She 
had not pointed out to the court any place in 
those records or minutes where this document 
was mentioned, was before the board, or was 
considered or adopted by the board for any pur- 
pose. The court by an independent search has 
not found any mention in the minutes of this 
Exhibit No. 4, or anything to fix responsibility 
for or knowledge of this document upon the 
directors. The evidence shows that plaintiff's 
salary and that some of the other teachers at 
Dunbar High School, where she is a teacher, are 
at variance with the provisions of this document, 
and it is not shown that the salary of any 
colored teacher is in accord with it. This is the 
only schedule of salaries for colored teachers 
which the plaintiff claims existed. She admits she 
has never seen a schedule for white teachers, but 
thinks that the board must have one, that any 
board must have a schedule of salaries.” ; 

Interesting statements from the opinion of the 
court include the following 

“Under her theory and testimony she would 
eliminate all discretion in the defendants as to 
the amount of salary to be paid the individual 
teacher; and under her theory, once an applicant 
was accepted for a position the amount of salary 
to be paid would be figured with mathematical 
precision, and would become so much a matter 
of mathematics that it could readily be reduced 
to a point where it might be 
adding machine 

‘Unfortunately for this theory human capabil 
ities cannot be reduced to a matheméatical 
formula, for nature has not so endowed the 
human race. The mind of man is not like a jug 
into which one may 
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-dule’ Is there any evidence that the schools have $ 


erent that were. The culture studied only yesterday in 


cords transmitted the American culture to the present yDENT 
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edule, the classrooms of America is now defended in 
: this foreign fields by the generation to whom it was WZ 
white transmitted. In fact, the culture got across so ce 
lesig- clearly that we now see twelve million men rise " VW 
chers, to arms in its defense and a civil population of a a aN5 
lored 120 millions, heterogeneous in ethnic and cultural -=a SS a \. 
she backgrounds, rise united to its support. So united 
chool, e in essential loyalty to that culture th: 
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thing the millions w ho conform to the necessities of the U 
ws it present at-war living conditions go quietly about cw 
od by this business and are ignored in the newspaper A= , 
he Pe 
sanc- stories. (hd 
ess to There are many other things happening in 
d has education today that are making America strong. 
cerpts For one thing, the schools are getting more . 
. She democratic from top to bottom. The Prussian MAKE teachers happier, help students do bet- 
: system of school administration where the only : , . : , ‘ 
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“ = Edgar G. Doudna? strong Cork Co., 2004 Stevens Street, Lancaster, Pa. 
Since Pear! Harbor there has been much search- 
of the ing of the heart and re-examination of history to 
discover the meaning of America and how we 
would got this way. A flood of books about democracy, 
as to its meaning and its duties, crowd closely those 
ividual dealing with the war and the postwar world 
plicant Many of them are inspirational and _horta- 
salary tory ; 
matical This attitude is a wholesome change from the 
matter intellectual arrogance and moral cynicism of the 
educed period between the two world wars. Then the 
on an not-so-intelligentsia, who shouted their “perpet 
; ual impatience with contemporary America,” 
apabil- pretty well dominated the academic world, at 
mAtical least they were the most vocal. They developed 
ed the a revisionist history of World War I to show us 
at ~.. how gullible we had been to follow an imperial- 
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hey are State Commissioner of Education, Boston, Mass. 


e made j *Extract from paper read before the A.A.S.A. Conference, 
dgment Chicago, Ill, March 1, 1944 
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of matter, of man, and of the fathers, is as 
dead as their breath—yet to this antiquated 
makeshift, constructed by shrewd but callous men, 
we Americans must swear allegiance.” 
Fortunately for us, we could not escape his- 
tory. One of its inexorable laws is that nothing 
which is really progressive can break with the 
past. Three centuries on this continent has de- 
veloped an American tradition based upon the 
best of the old world but modified by its inter- 
action on a constantly moving frontier. This 
heritage, preserved in home, church, and school 
kept the people from surrendering to the intel- 
lectual and moral pessimism of the times, and 
from falling for the propaganda of those who 
were fearful of all propaganda, except their own. 
Their fundamental common sense, which I sup- 
pose is a subconscious reaction of what they felt 
and believed, told them that not all of the lights 
had gone out. They still believed in the star 
of their destiny and followed its kindly light 
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without too much concern for the distant scene. 
They might be intellectually limited, but they 
had an awareness that the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution were sound and 
must be preserved. 

The common sense of the common man told 
him that, while there was much wrong in the 
world, he must not surrender his faith in the 
wisdom and integrity of the founding fathers. 
This may have been a cultural lag, but that 
inertia, that stolid and magnificent resistance 
to the prophets of doom was due in no small 
measure to the influence of the common school 
and the uncelebrated common school teacher, 
forgotten and neglected stabilizers of the Ameri- 
can heritage. The conservation of this inherit- 
ance always was, is now, and will be the real 
business of the school. 

The forces which have held us together, which 
cemented the colonies, states, regions, and nation 
were those intangibles commonly called spiritual. 
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They never ceased to operate in the home, the 
church, and the school. Here was a sort of 
unconscious tuition which held the nation steady 
in those periods when most of the external eyj- 
dences made it seem to be sweeping blindly on 
to destruction. 

We shall need to be on our guard that these 
same forces and same leaders, who for a quarter 
of a century did their best —honestly but mis. 
takenly —-to do us in, do not again mislead ys, 
For the most part little men, with partial 
knowledge, small understanding, but with aca. 
demic assurance and arrogance were spokesmen 
for the period. That sort of leadership has had 
its day. A decent humility would seem to make 
them aware of how wrong they were and how 
fitting would be their retirement from the front 
lines. 


SCHOOL CITADELS OF DEMOCRACY’ 
Claude V. Courter, Ph.D. 


Education has contributed greatly to the mar- 
shaling of our great strength to achieve the vic- 
tory of which now we are assured, but perhaps 
its greater contribution lies ahead in the achieve- 
ment of a lasting peace. It may very well be that 
the historian, who records that the great strength 
of America again saved to the world its institu- 
tions of democracy, can complete his record only 
when he records that a great part of the 
strength of America came from its schools; that 
the institutions, during the final conflict between 
totalitarianism and democracy, became veritable 
bulwarks of strength to the nation; that their 
dynamic support of the war effort hastened the 
victory ; that they served the nation in many vital 
ways, in the rationing of necessities, in the train- 
ing of civilians for home defense, in salvage cam- 
paigns, in the sale of war stamps and bonds, in 
the work of the Junior Red Cross, in the training 
of millions of men and women for war industries, 
in their preinduction courses for youths, and in 
the vitality of their instructional program; that 
these programs made them veritable citadels of 
democracy; and that in the postwar world, the 
schools of America did not lose their new char- 
acter, but, as citadels of democracy in the period 
following the great war, they imbued democracy 
with such power and meaning that it carried to 
ill parts of the world, and thus began a long 
era of universal Such can be and may 
be the verdict of history 
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TO BIND UP THE WOUNDS IN THE SCHOOLS 
OF ALL THE NATIONS 


William F. Russell 


The time has come right now to make plans 
to bind up the wounds of this war. Through 
the smoke of battle we begin to see the outlines 
of the postwar world. The main problem that is 
upon us is to discover how to reconstruct our 
own life and to give all proper aid to others to 
reconstruct theirs, and an important part of this 
problem is the rebuilding of the schools. The 
kind of world in which our children will live, 
the kind of people they will be, will depend to 
considerable degree upon the kind of education 
we offer. This problem faces not only the people 
of America, but all peoples 

Assuming that the war will conclude with the 
unconditional surrender of the Axis and the 
complete triumph of the Allied Nations, the Big 
Four will have played a preponderant role in 
winning the war and we must assume that they 
will be pre-eminent in peace. We also may 
assume that with the formation of the New 


League the union of all the nations of the 
world, as outlined at the Cairo and Teheran 
Conferences, an International Education Office 


will be set up 

We recognize that the seeds of war are some- 
times sown in the schools; that the instruments 
of education can be captured and prostituted to 
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WHO got the job? Wyandotte Products, of course! 


Filling the bill for maintenance cleaning comes 
Wyandotte Detergent, to leave floors and walls, 
washbow!ls and sinks, marble and painted surfaces 
spick-and-span. An all-soluble cleaner for the same 
tasks is Wyandotte F-100; like Detergent, safe on 
surfaces, fast-acting, thorough and economical. 


A whole branch of the Wyandotte family goes 
in for dish-washing, taking the biggest jobs, the 
hardest water, just as they come—to produce 
glistening results. And when given a final 





germicidal bath with Wyandotte Steri-Chlor, all 
dishes are left sanitary and safe. 

Finally, there’s Wyandotte Calcium Chloride— 
for dust-proofing that /asts. White, odorless flakes 
that quickly dissolve, this potent product anchors 
dust on gravel, sand-clay, cinder or dirt surfaces 
... and is harmless to shoes, fabrics, play and auto- 
motive equipment. 


If you have cleaning or dust-laying troubles, 
take them to the Wyandotte Representative. Help- 
ing you solve them is a specialty of his. 


andotte 
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(Concluded from page 56) 


the end that good clean boys and girls can be 
changed into bloodthirsty, man-hating demons. 
Nevertheless the conduct of education is not an 
international matter. It should be within the 
power of the family, the neighbors, the com- 
munity, at least within the individual state 

not a function of international administration. 

A prophet is not needed to predict the educa- 
tion situation in the countries which have served 
as fields of battle. We know that war causes 
progressive deterioration in education. But despite 
the destruction, deterioration, and shortage of 
personnel, most countries will be able to reopen 
their schools and operate them after a fashion. 

Even though victorious, 1 expect to see great 


* NOW ON THE PRESS 
* WRITE FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 
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reform and advance, both in Russia and in 
Britain. Despite their triumph, each barely 
escaped annihilation. Now both nations are 
rolling ahead; but neither their present power 
nor their victories have left their peoples with 
full confidence in the old order. 

The most likely locus for reaction, for trust 
in the good old days, is right here in the United 
States. Every evidence points to the truth of this 
statement. We have not been scared. We wert 
not told enough about Pearl Harbor to send 
terror down our spines, and our arrogance may 
be our undoing. Therefore, the people of th 
United States are in no position to play the rol 
of educational Messiahs 

America can play an important role, howeve 
America has two surplus commodities which it 


FREE— 


A 24-PAGE 
BROCHURE 
OF IDEAS FOR 


*& LABORATORIES 
* ART ROOMS 
* SCHOOL SHOPS 
* TEACHING UNITS 
* HOMEMAKING ROOMS 
* SPECIAL ROOMS 


Here is a brochure that deals in ideas — ideas which may or may not 


be used in tomorrow’s classrooms. 


Here men with practical ideas were 


given the opportunity to plan classroom equipment without being tied 
iown by tradition or convention. The result of this experiment we know 
yu will find interesting; particularly so to School Administrators, Archi- 
ts and Teachers who are planning tomorrow's classrooms. Essentially, 


a presentation that forgets the past, deals with tomorrow’s prob- 


d dares to suggest new and revolutionary ideas for your con- 
Write today for your copy. 


E.H. SHELDON & CO. MUSKEGON, MICH. 
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can export to the postwar world, with satisfaction 
to ourselves and of use to our neighbors — goods 
and experience. So far as material goods are 
concerned, it may be assumed that our plans 
have been well laid. 

What foreign schools will welcome and need is 
not teachers or books or movies in general, but 
materials that they can use in their own way, 
Plain paper is better than print; pencils, chalk, 
and hectographs better than fabricated equipment, 

But our best stock of good for future inter 
national trade is our experience. Certainly ow 
century and a half of extension of popular educa- 
tion from the grass roots up, and not from central 
government down, has many lessons to teach; 
and with this could be included our unique plan 
of teacher training, and the practical turn we 
have taken in _ professional and _ vocational 
education, 

The phase of American experience of greatest 
value to foreign educators after the war is our 
own experience in reconstruction and education 
in our southern states, following their defeat in 
1864. Here in our-own land we faced the prob- 
lem that shortly is to face many peoples of the 
world; and we worked out our own solution 

It is my belief that the United States, in this 
experience, offers to the world an example of 
sound statesmanship in the upbuilding of the life 
of a people. We tried exporting men and goods 
It did not succeed. We did the job only when 
we turned our efforts toward the training of local 
leaders and the development of an economic base 
at the grass roots. 

The problem of developing education in the 
postwar period is only partly a problem of 
repairing the damage caused by the war. In 
large part it is a problem of building education 
that would have had to be done, war or no war 
As people leave dictatorship behind them and 
enter the democratic world, they can no longer 
tolerate widespread ignorance. As __ societies 
abanden the agrarian economy and undertake 
life based upon technology, widespread educa- 
tion is essential. Whether the problem is one 
of reconstruction, or construction or both, I am 
confident that the nub of the problem will be 
the very same that we faced in the South a 
generation ago — the development of an economic 
base and the training of indigenous leaders. 

It is to the most effective solution of these 
two problems that the education section of the 
New League should direct itself. All other prob- 
lems, such as war guilt and the like, fade to 
insignificance in comparison with these. I hope 
that we will all use every effort to influence our 
leaders to work in these ways. It is to be hoped 
that the New League will organize and liberally 
finance an office or bureau to assist in the inter- 
change and education of indigenous leaders, to 
select ability early, to guide and support these 
potential leaders in their advanced education 
abroad. Certainly, in addition, there should be 
an office or bureau to disseminate information 
with regard to, and to stimulate local programs 
in medicine, public health, agriculture, veterinary 
medicine, nursing, nutrition, consumer education, 
home economics, vocational, industrial, and rural 
education 

°* 

®> Lutner H. Baker, a member of the board of 
Fast Lansing, Mich died at a hospital after a heart 
ittack. He had been a member of the board for six years 
®& The school board at Hinsdale, Mass has reorganized 
with Harry E. Fresuier as president, and WruaMm J 
DOHERTY as secretary. 

®& The school board at Bridgewater, Ma 


has reorgan- 
zed with Joun I SWENY a president and Frep P. 
TURNER a ecretary 
> E. R. Kemp has been elected president of the school 
board at Pelham, Ga. C. J. Kino will serve as secretary. 
®& The school board at Whately, Ma has reorganized 


with Joun N. Hearey as president, and CHARLES PIELOCK 


& Supt. J. W. BRADNER { Middlesl! K has been 
re-elected for a new four-year terr He $ mpleting his 
v nd year as head of the Middlesboro hools 

& Supt. Ben | CorrMan. of Russell. K has been 


re-elected for a four-year tert 
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Postpone the Replacement 


of Your Textbooks 


The easiest way to save money on textbooks is to post- 
pone the buying of new ones. This you can do to a 
certainty by giving them the protection of 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


| which take all the Hard Knocks instead of the books, 
| and make them last one to three years longer. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
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RIVER FOREST TEACHERS’ SALARY SCHEDULE 


In January, 1944, the board of education of 
River Forest, Ill., adopted a new salary schedule 
for the teaching staff. The schedule which is the 
outgrowth of the cooperative efforts of the 
faculty, the patrons of the schools, the Educa- 
tional Policies Council, and the board, provides 
minimum and maximum salaries, and allows 
annual increments for varying periods of service. 

The minimum with four 
years of training will be $1,440, and for teachers 
with five years of Annual in- 
creases of $75 per year will be paid to successful 
teachers for the first two years, and $100 for 
each year thereafte1 

The maximum 


salary for teachers 


training $1,560 


salary for teachers with four 
years of training will be $2,600, and for five 
years of training $2,800 For single men the 
Maximum will be $3,000, and for married men 
$3,200. 

Teachers of special subjects will be paid on the 
same basis as classroom teachers. Such teachers 
will be allowed $200 annually for mileage 

All teachers must have the minimum of an 
AB. degree before being appointed to a teach- 
Ing position. Credit for outside experience will 
be evaluated on its merits at the time the teacher 
is employed for the first time, and the salary 
will be adjusted according to such evaluation 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


> Barrington, R. I. Criticism has recently been 
made of the present system of maximum salaries 
for women teachers in the junior high grades and 
women teachers in the senior high grades. It 
appears that it is quite impossible to establish 


a classification for teachers in these grades which 
is as distinct as is desirable for separate maxi- 
mums. In some cases, teachers do all their work 
with junior high school pupils and jn other cases 
teachers are limited to senior high school pupils. 
While in the past the classification has been de- 
termined by the percentage of class time given to 
pupils in each level, it now appears desirable to 
have regular or emergency revisions of the sched- 
ule in order to effect a shifting of the majority 
of class time for teachers from one level to 
another. The schedule will be given further study 
by the superintendent and high school principal 
to determine if a more equitable classification 
may be devised 

& Portland, Me. The school board has approved 
a new financial program, calling for graduated 
salary increases of $200 a year for most teachers 
by 1946. The increases have been provided for 
in the 1944 budget and will become effective in 
September. The eventual cost of the increases 
will be $60,000 a year 

® The teachers’ association of Lincoln, Neb., has 
presented a plea to the board of education for 
additional taxes amounting to 134 mills, to be 
placed on the election ballot in April for in- 
creased wages of teachers and maintenance ex- 
penses. A salary study made by a special salary 
committee has revealed that teachers’ salaries are 
far below professional levels and below the aver- 
age of employed persons in the United States. 
®& Hannibal, Mo. The school board has voted 
to give salary increases to all teachers in the 
school system, beginning with the next 
year 

& Wauwatosa, Wis. The board has 
adopted a new scale, allowing 250 em 
ployees cost-of-living bonuses of $15 per month: 
those on an hourly basis, 
those on a daily basis, 80 cents per day 

® Lawrence, Mass. The school board has voted 
to give additional compensation of $200 to all 
school employees 


SC hool 


SC hool 
salary 


10 cents an hour; and 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 





® Albion, Mich. The school board has approved 
a salary scale, calling for the regular salaries, 
plus a 20 per cent cost-of-living bonus, which 
means that teachers will receive an increase of 
5 per cent over last year. 

® Owensboro, Ky. The school board has ap- 
proved bonuses of $17.90 per month for all 
teachers, retroactive to September 1. 

® Quincy, Mass. The school board has ap- 
pointed a committee of nine to make a survey of 
teachers’ salaries in the city schools. An appro- 
priation of $2,000 has been made to cover the 
expenses of the survey. 

® Peru, Ill. The grade school board has ap- 
proved a new salary plan, which gives flat in- 
creases of $200 to members of the teaching staff, 
office personnel, and custodians during the school 
year 1944-45. 


School Building News 











MONTEBELLO SCHOOL BOARD TAKES STEPS TO 
PURCHASE NEW SCHOOL SITES 


The board of education of the Montebello 
Unified School District of Montebello, Calif., has 
taken steps toward the purchase of new school 
sites in anticipation of future needs for school- 
housing in new residential areas. 

The board has asked that the planning com- 
missions be required to include in the lands to 
be set aside for public use such land as will be 
necessary for school sites in the future accom- 
modation of school buildings believed to be neces- 
sary for the serving of subdivision and contingent 
areas 

It is provided that the land which is to be 
set aside for school sites is to be held for that 
purpose until purchased by the school district 
governing board in whose district the land is 
situated. The purchase price will be determined 
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by condemnation proceedings in appropriate court 
action. 

The board has asked that the federal housing 
authorities, the Congress, and the state legis- 
lature take such steps as are necessary to in- 
clude provision for public school facilities as one 
of the essential services to be required as part 
of each housing project. 


WILMETTE CREATES COMMITTEE ON 
SCHOOL-BUILDING PLANS 


The board of education of Wilmette, IIl., has 
recently created an advisory committee on school- 
building plans to act in an advisory capacity for 
both long-term and immediate postwar building 
planning. 

The committee which is headed by Mr. Leste: 
F. Ball, superintendent of school buildings and 
grounds, will call upon all school employees, in 
cluding the school faculty, custodians, cafeteria 
help, and secretarial staff, for the planning of 
ideal setups of the respective school departments 
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Meetings will be held under the auspices of the 
parent-teacher association to bring in suggestions 
of parents and citizens on building needs and 
services. The architect of the school board will 
act as an advisory member of the committee 
and will discuss the pros and cons of the build- 
ing problem 

The committee will serve as 
the study and gather ideas and_ suggestions, 
as a fact-finding body for the board as to 
school needs and future growth, and as an ad- 
visory group in reviewing plans as they are 
developed in the actual construction of new 
buildings. 


a body to direct 


BUILDING NEWS 
& Oshkosh, Wis rhe 
proved a three-point 
by a special committee. The 


school board has ap- 
program, pre pared 


program calls for 


postwal 


the remodeling of a high school and an elemen- 
tary school, and 
new schools The 
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board estimates that at least 
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300 to 400 additional students will enroll at the 
vocational school after the war due to the re. 
turning of members of the armed forces. 

& Webster City, Iowa. The school board has 
recently completed a vocational, physical, and 
industrial building, at a cost of $140,000. The 
building contains a gymnasium with playing floor, 
dressing rooms, lounges, offices, and a large stage 
48 by 25 feet in size. About one half of the lower 
part of the building is devoted to vocational 
shops, completely equipped with metal lathes, 
metal shapers, milling machines, welding equip. 
ment, and machines for metal and woodworking, 
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LAKE COUNTY (ILL.) COURT OVERRULES RAILROAD 
TAX OBJECTION AGAINST HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICT 


For some time the railroads of Illinois have 


been following the practice of filing objections 
igainst many school district tax levies on some 
ight grounds or technicalities. The purpose has 
been to get reductions in the assessed valuations 
ind to free the railroads from paying taxes 

The Lake County Court of Illinois has recently 


ection filed by the (Chicago North 
ailwa Deerfield-Shields 
Township High School District 1941 building 
fund tax k rhe court’s decision was made 
ifter litigation covering several months, during 
timony and 
hearings wu the case Under the decision, the 
ailroad was ordered to pay $1,341.60 in taxes 
to the school district vith interest and court 


During the hearing, the attorney for the rail- 
attempted to how that the high school 
maintained a balance in its building fund treasury 
its needs. Witnesses for the school 
board pointed to the need for funds, building 
contemplated which, 
postponed, the fact 
not received until a long time after 
the budget and tax levy are adopted, and the 
fact that the school district has been operating 
on a cash basis 

The court, in its decision, 
unusual circumstance in this 
that two high school ire 
district, and 


} 
IAG 
in excess ol 


improvements, and projects 
due to the war had to be 
that taxes ar 


summed up the 
district, showing 
maintained in the 
pointed out that the law permits 

the burden 


} 


a certain amount of latitude, and that 


proo!t 1s ipon the objector 


School District Property 


Persons contracting with a city board of edu- 
cation to construct a school building are charged 
vith the knowledge that the board igent with 
whom they deal has only limited authority and 
ire bound to look to the board records to 
iscertain such agent’s authority. KRS_ 162.070. 

Dance v. Board of Education of City of Mid- 
dlesboro, 176 Southwestern reporter 2d 90, Ky. 


A city school-building contractor's laying of 
bricks in addition to the number which the 
pecifications recited would be required was held 
not “extra work” within the contract provisions 
for the signing of extra work orders by the archi- 
tect in order to recover therefor, but “additional 
without which the contract could not be 
performed, so as to entitle contractors to recover 
therefor without such an order Dance v. Board 
oy Edu ition of City of MV iddle horo, 176 South- 
western reporter 2d 90, Ky 

Since the passengers transported on a school 
bus are children, the standard of care required 


+ 99 
WOrK 


of the driver comprehends a high degree ol 
Vigilance 5 ’ code of 1942, § 1626-3.— 
Hunter \ Bovd, 8 Southeastern reporter 2d 
is, 2 G 

Although a school-bus driver would not be 
required to get out of the bu ind direct or 


escort children across the not relieved 
from the responsibility of selecting a reasonably 
proper place for the unloading of his passenger 
pupils. S. C. code of 1942, §$§ 1626-1, 1626-3.— 
Hunter v. Boyd, 28 Southeastern reporter 2d 
‘iz, 3. ( 


road, he i 
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Audio-education is a ‘must’ 
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in the school of tomorrow!... 


Few educational tools offer as much 
promise for the future as audio-edu- 
cation. Many schools are already 
using radio and phonograph as 
teaching aids in social science, lit- 
erature, foreign languages, music, 
physical education and many other 
subjects. 


In the future, these techniques 
will undoubtedly be broadened to 
include many other uses beyond 
those already tried and proved. 


Experience at schools all over 
the nation has shown that audio- 
education facilitates both the teach- 
ing and the learning processes. It is 
a particularly effective tool to help 


good teachers do an even better job! 


Stromberg-Carlson sound equip- 
ment will be available after the war 
to bring the best in audio-education 
to the schools of America. In sound 
systems as in radios, “There is noth- 
ing finer than a Stromberg-Carlson!” 


* * 


For information on the use and installa- 
tion of sound systems, consult your local 
Stromberg-Carlson Sound Equipment dis- 
tributor. His name will be found in the 
classified section of your telephone direc- 

tory. Or write Sound Equipment 


son Road, Rochester 3, N. Y. 


A Division, Stromberg-Carlson 
z Company, Dept. 43, 100 Carl- 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 
o----------4 


STRAIGHT-LINE COMMUNICATION 
SAVES MANPOWER © SPEEDS THE WORK OF VICTORY 


PO 9971 Ad 187 
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Because of the unusual 
weight of the volumes to be 
stored, original plans for the 
Recorder of Deeds Building in 
Washington called for steel counters and 
shelves. With steel unavailable, the Dis- 
trict Specification Department consulted 
Gaylord Bros. We suggested maple, with 
very satisfactory results. Our strict stand- 
ards of construction assure long service, 


without sagging 


g or warping despite the 


great weight. The warm luster of maple 


makes the rooms more restful and in- 


viting. 


If you have a library problem, whether it 


concerns shelving, furniture or supplies, 
Gaylord Bros. gladly offer you their experi- 
ence and resources. Consultations involve no 


obligation. 





SYRACUSE,N.Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 
Est. 1896 


Originators and Makers of Better 
Library Furniture and Supplies 


GAYLORD BROS., IN. 


School Business 
Ad, ° Ad Li 





lowing requirements for the use of the Civil 
Service. Mr. Will A. Gray, business manager 
and clerk of the Worcester school committee, has 


6. Limitation Order L-41. The basic order con- 
trolling all construction in this country. This 
order makes a clear distinction between “mainte- 


nance and repair” and “new construction” and retired on pension 
is written in the new “layouts” or “nonlegal” 1. Entrance requirement. Applicants must have 
language of recent WPB orders at least five years of full-time, paid experience, 











within the last ten administrative, 


executive, or other 


years, in an 
highly 


MINIMUM LIBRARY OF WARTIME REGULATIONS 





SIMPLIFIED WPB APPLICATION FORM 


responsible capacity 


Mr. Claude L. Hough, Jr., Chief of the Col- The War Production Board has recently issued in the fields of accounting or business admin- 
lege Section, of the Institutions Branch of the 4 new and simplified form to be used in making meres ho r , = 
. . ¢ 1 oO a) y rersityv 

War Production Board, has prepared a list of application for specified authorizations required 4 we a - “ —e in a ra - 
six orders or regulations which are essential in jy WPB orders. The form designated as WPB 7. ®CO8MIZee S a 1, Meng cagpage reer. ‘ly each 
the conduct of every school-business office and 316 > use ar ministration, or training in a protessionally fe 
; Form 1319 is to be used particularly by all ognized school of accounting may be substituted 


which can be available for reference in purchasing 
materials, etc., for school use. The terms and 
intent of the six orders are: 

1. Priorities Regulation No. 1. The basis of the 
operation for the priorities system. Contains the 
basic inventory restriction. 

2. CMP Regulation 5A. The basic order for 
governmental agencies and institutions including 


agencies to govern schools, colleges, hospitals, and 
other organizations defined in CMP Regulation 
5A 

The new form replaces 20 different forms cover- 
ing 52 separate items of equipment and will 
greatly reduce paper work both on the part of 
the applicants and of the WPB 


year for year for the required experience, up to 
a maximum of four years. (b) Training in a law 
school of recognized standing may be substituted 
on the basis of two training for one 
year of experience, up to a maximum of two 
years 

3. Age limit 


years ol 


Applicants should be limited to 


SSS 


; : : A complete manual of instructions for the men, fifty years of age or under f 
schools and colleges. The AA-2 rating of this use of the new form has been prepared and is 4. Qualifications. Candidates should possess 4 ‘ 
order should be able to effect delivery of the  ayailable from local branches of WPB. School knowledge of the school law and the labor laws | 
majority of all normal maintenance, repair, and aythorities will perhaps be particularly interested of Massachusetts, and civil service regulations } 
operating supplies which require a rating. in using the form for ordering furniture, fixtures, relating to schoolhouse custodians, various phases 

3. Priorities Regulation No. 3. A companion § yacyyum cleaners. electric lamps, fire apparatus, of tax laws that relate to school department pay 
order to CMP-SA, because it tells you of certain rolls. and the Massachusetts Retirement Associa- | A“ 


items on Lists A and B therein, to which the 
rating form 5A may not be applied. 

4. Preference Rating Order P-43. Provides all 
instructional laboratories in schools with a rating 
of AA-2 which may be applied to purchase all 
laboratory items, except for 11 very critical equip- 
ment items on List A of its “companion” ordet 
L-144. 

5. Limitation Order L-144 is an order which re- 
stricts the movement of only 11 items of capital 
equipment used in laboratories, and only then 
if the item has an individual cost of $50 or more 
If the item your laboratroy needs is on List A 
of L-144, application should be made on Form 
WPB-1319 (formerly WPB-1414 was used). 


oil burners and coal stokers, plumbing and heat 
machines, trucks, table 
ware of all kinds, fans, floor-finishing machinery, 
graphic arts machinery, mechanics’ hand tools, 
photographic equipment, et« 

For prompt processing of applications the WPB 
urges especially that in the use of the form, appli 
cants insert in Block 6 the 
Division. 


ing equipment, sewing 


words Government 


REQUIREMENTS FOR SCHOOL-BUSINESS 
MANAGERSHIP 


The Worcester, Mass., school committee, when 
recently confronted with the problem of select 
ing a new clerk and business manager for the 
Worcester School Department, set up the fol 


tion Laws 

5. Salary. The salary at appointment to be 
$4,000 per year, with annual increments of $250, 
until a maximum of $5,100 is reached 


OFFER SIXTH ANNUAL SHORT COURSE FOR 
JANITORS 

Teachers College at Columbia University, New 
York City, has that it will offer its 
xth annual hort course tor school-building 
service employees, during the week of June 1 
through the 23rd, in New York City. 

The course will be conducted under the direc- 
tion of Mr. H. H. Linn, superintendent of build 


ings and grounds 


innounced 
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The 
Little Red Schoolhouse 


keeps right on 
rowing up 















Vow ago the Little Red Schoolhouse 











grew into modern consolidated schools 
...and the growing hasn't stopped! 
: a Filmosound V ---— 
Reliable estimates say that new school tors can do for tomorrow's schools. The 16mm Sound 
construction will account for 30% of the school 1s destined to become an increas- sates 
: postwar non-residential building. ingly vital civic center... and this function 
is ideally served in countless ways by Bell 
he Civil Changes in curriculum ... in emphasis & Howell Motion Picture Equipment. 
; “4 . . 
me WW ...inteaching methods... are calling nou ; ; 
‘Manager for new school-planning thought. School executives who are planning 
jittee, has now for finer schools tomorrow, are in- 
And high on the list of new educational vited to ask for information about im- 
nust have demands is the extension of facilities for proving facilities for visual education. 
xperience, visual education in tomorrow’s schools. a 
nist rative, ; ; Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; 
acity Teaching, itself, is only one of the jobs New York; Hollywood; Washington, 
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The administrative department of the public 
schools of Ames, Iowa, has announced changes 
in the high school curriculum for the school 
year 1943-44 to meet the demands of the war 
effort. 

Beginning with 1943-1944, all boys are re- 
quired to take a one-semester refresher course in 
fundamental mathematics in the eleventh or 
twelfth grade. Students continuing the study of 
mathematics throughout their junior and senior 
years are permitted to take advanced algebra in 
lieu of the refresher course. 








Penetrating Seal-O-San locks out dirt 
Seals germ-packed cracks and crevices 


WITH the shortage of maintenance help 
increasing, smart school executives are 
turning to Penetrating Seal-O-San to 
eliminate the labor required for the con- 
stant scrubbing of floors. 

They know that a floor finished with 
Seal-O-San remains clean Jonger than a 
floor finished the ordinary way. But 
what's more important these days, they 
know that a speedy, occasional cleaning 
with a dry mop is all that is needed to 
keep a Seal-O-San floor spotless and 
bright. 

For a Seal-O-San finish penetrates deeper 


PENETRATING 


OEALD-OAN 


PERFECT SEAL AND FINISH FOR WOOD FLOORS 
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World literature is being offered as a one- 
semester course for all seniors unless they are 
qualifying for journalism. This course replaces 
the required English VIII course. 

A course in journalism is being offered to 
seniors who have made a high mark in special 
junior English test and who have maintained a 
high average in the first three years of high 
school English. 

A course in consumer science is being offered 
as an elective to junior and senior students. 

A special preinduction course in mathematics 
is offered for the benefit of men who enter the 
armed forces. Inductees must have a complete 
mastery of mathematical skills prior to induction. 

In industrial arts, particularly the content and 
emphasis of the course has been changed to meet 
the needs of the war program. The instruction 
will deal with tools, materials, and processes 
used in home repair and industrial work. 


peed uP 


THE CLEANING 
OF SCHOOLROOM 
FLOORS 


..» fills all cracks and cells that harbor 
dirt. It covers the floor with a wear-re- 
sisting armor that prevents dirt from 
piercing the surface. That is why dirty 
trafic lanes cannot get a foothold on 
a Seal-O-San floor. That is why stains 
from ink or chemicals remain on the 
surface—easily removed without scrub- 
bing. 

In thousands of schools, Seal-O-San has 
proved itself the ideal floor finish, with 
unsurpassed qualities of beauty, wear- 
ability, and ease of cleaning. 

Investigate Seal-O-San. You'll discover 
that low-cost, mop-applied Seal-O-San on 
your floors will make your wartime 
maintenance burdens a great deal lighter. 


THE HUNTINGTON <& LABORATORIES INC 


Dinvin HUNTINGTON INDIANA . Tosente 
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& Lewistown, Ill. The school board has voted 
to introduce new courses in chemistry, Spanish, 
bookkeeping, elementary shop, and home eco. 
nomics in the high school next year. 

®& Topeka, Kans. A new nine weeks’ preinduc- 
tion course has been opened at the Topeka 
Trade School. 
> Alton, Ill. The school board is planning the 
establishment of a trade school department jn 
the near future. The new department will cen. 
tralize the vocational classes for boys and will 
permit the opening of additional classes in voca. 
tional subjects. 
®& Desplaines, Ill. The Maine township high 
school board is cooperating with the local air. 
craft plant in the operation of a new in-plant 
training program. The school will employ 45 full. 
time instructors and will give technical in-plant 
training to 500 employees. Supt. F. L. Holmes 
will direct the new training program. 

& Jefferson City, Mo. The school board has 
approved a proposal for the establishment of a 
home-nursing course in the junior high school for 
girls in the home-economics class. 
® The public schools of New York City will 
cooperate to the fullest extent with the new 
Truancy Court which will shortly begin sessions 
in school buildings in an effort to solve truancy 
problems of children. 

The new justice, Mr. James V. Mulholland, 
will hold hearings one day each week in each 
borough to consider cases of truancy. It is ex- 
pected that eventually an attendance officer will 
serve full time at each borough branch for the 
day it is in session. To date four attendance 
officers have been selected for assignment to the 
truancy court. 

& Alpena, Mich. The board of education has 
voted to offer the services of the vocational 
guidance department to all returning veterans 
of the army service to assist the men in making 
readjustments to civilian life. The board is plan- 
ning to open the schools for adult education 
whenever the need becomes apparent. 
® Grand Haven, Mich. The school board has 
appointed a committee to prepare plans for a 
clearinghouse for giving aid to returning war 
veterans. A central office will be established and 
sufficient personnel will be employed to handle 
the affairs of the office 
® New York, N. Y. Mr. Maurice G. Postley, 
superintendent of school supplies, has presented a 
plan to the school board for the reorganization 
of the bureau of supplies. The plan will involve 
a new setup on storage facilities for school sup- 
plies. Additional personnel, including specialists 
in purchasing, also is contemplated 
® Cape Girardeau, Mo. The school board has 
invested $50,000 worth of school funds in federal 
war bonds. 

m& Albuquerque, N. Mex. The school board has 
approved an Inter-American recreation program, 
and has named Charles Renfro as director. 
® Hannibal, Mo. The school board has taken 
over the operation of playgrounds for the aty 
during the summer months. The city council has 
provided $2,600 for the financing of the pro- 
gram 

& Peoria, Ill. The board of education has re 
ceived a report trom its special committee, sug- 
gesting the reorganization of the administrative 
system of the schools, under which the business 
manager, the superintendent of buildings and 
srounds, and the director of cafeterias would 
responsible to the superintendent 

& Fort Scott, Kans. The board of education has 
idopted a debt-reduction program for 1944, which 
will cut the outstanding bond issues to a figure 
below $150,000 for the first time in nine years 
A total of $10,000 in school bonds will be paid 
The wiping out of this obli- 
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per cent reduction m the 
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Future Secretary 
ol America... 








She’s still living in a world that dreams are made ¢ 


—_ 


For over 40 years Underwood has been “oiving 
wings to words.” The phrase describes the feeling 


Yet in reality she’s learning to give wings to ; : , ods 
inspired in secretaries by the speed, simplicity 


words. Her little, groping fingers are developing 


; and accuracy of their sturdy Underwood Typewriters. 
the skill she'll use in later years ... the skill , ’ ¥ 


to put on paper the thoughts, ideas and ideals which, W hen new typew riters are again available and 
sent out into the world, may affect the lives and the time comes for your secretary to suggest 


living of men and women everywhere. replacing her old machine, give her an Underwood 


one that “gives wings to words.” 
But whether she becomes secretary to the President ’ 


of the United States or to the president of some Her appreciation will show, daily, in the quality 
one-man business, her mind and her hands of the work she turns out for you. 
will help speed and influence whatever projects 
cross her desk. : ; ; 
. Our Factory at Bridges rt, Connecticut, 7 roudly \ 

Giving wings to words will be her job and she'll flies the Army-Navy “E,”’ awarded for the 

production of ecist instruments calling for 
do it well skill and craftsmanship of the highest pt on 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


lypewrite ! unting Machines { 








































CARLSBAD MOBILIZES FOR 
DEMOBILIZATION 


Businessmen, educators, and industrial men 
throughout the country are thinking about 
the postwar period and about the economic 
problems which must be faced upon demobili- 
zation. While business in general anticipates 
some slump after the war, the consensus is 
that there will be a general boom, and that 
precautionary steps will be taken to avoid a 
general depression. 

Mr. Irvin P. Murphy, member of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Planning Committee, and 
superintendent of schools at Carlsbad, N. 
Mex., recently gave a talk before the Carlsbad 
Rotary Club, in which he urged that the city 
adopt a policy to stabilize the city’s economy 


National 


Nationwide Assistance 


Association of 
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for a period of at least ten years, rather than a 
mere plan of expediency to cover 1946-47. 
In other words, he would urge definite and 
detailed planning now to obviate the neces- 
sity of “made” projects if there should hap- 
pen to be a long period when no one wants 
anything except a job. Mr. Murphy has set 
up 11 proposals which he believes are neces- 
sary in handling the unemployment problem 
after the cessation of hostilities. These are as 
follows: 

1. Married women must be returned to thei: 
homes and families. Management will be expected 
to cooperate in this true case of rehabilitation. 

2. Children must not be retained in industrial 
jobs. The enforcement of child labor and school 
attendance laws must be enforced. All minors 
should be returned to school or sent into appren- 
ticeships 


Teachers Agencies 


Administrators 


No TEACHER interested in professional advancement should overlook the im- 
portance of placement service rendered by private agencies. For 100 years they 
have played a great part in supplying schools with well-trained, qualified teachers. 


ALL members are in competition with one another to give you the best possible 
service, but at the same time they cooperate to work for the best interests of the 
schools. All subscribe to a Code of Ethics which sets forth high standards. 


"TEACHERS are urged to remain in the profession, to guide capable youth into 
it, and to secure the return of good teachers—this is a patriotic duty to the 


children of America. 















































ADMINISTRATORS and other school officials are assured of our cooperation in 
their efforts to maintain schools at the best possible level. Our members, located 
in all parts of the country, are ever trying to find good teachers for you. 


COLORADO 
Rocky Mountain Teachers Agency, 

Denver 
Western Teachers Exchange, Denver 


CONNECTICUT 
Cary Teachers Agency, Hartford 


ILLINOIS 
Albert Teachers Agency, Chicago 
Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency, 
Chicage 
Fisk Teachers Agency & Am. Col. 
Bureau, Chicago 
Hughes Teachers Agency, Chicago 
INliana Teachers Agency, Champaign 
IOWA 


Clinton Teachers Agency, Clinton 
The Midiand Schools Teachers Agency, 


Des Moines 
Sabins’ Educational Exchange, 
Des Moines 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore Teachers Agency, Baltimore 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Grace M. Abbott Teachers Agency. 
Boston 
The Cary Teachers Agency of Boston, 
Boston 
Fisk Teachers Agency, Boston 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit Teachers Agency, Detroit 
MINNESOTA 
Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency, 
Minneapolis 
Educational Service Bureau, 
Minneapolis 
Minnesota Teachers Service, 
Minneapolis 


Schummers School Service, 
Minneapolis 

Teachers Service Bureau, 
Mankato 

Western Teachers Exchange, 
Minneapolis 

MISSOURI 

Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency, 
Kansas City 

Specialists’ Educational Bureau, 
St. Louis 


MONTANA 
—E. L. Huff Teachers Agency, Missoula 


NEBRASKA 
Davis School Service, Lincoln 


NEW YORK 
Allied Teachers Agency, New York 
American & Foreign Teachers Agency 
New York 


The Associated Teachers Agency, 
New York 

Bardeen-Union Teachers Agency, 
Syracuse 

Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency, 
New York 

Co-Operative Teachers Agency, 
Buffalo 


Educational Placements, New York 
interstate Teachers Agency, 
Rochester 
Kellogg Teachers Agency, New York 
Pratt Teachers Agency, New York 
Schermerhorn Teachers Agency, 
New York 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Love Teachers Agency, Farge 


OHIO 
Ohio Midland Teachers Agency 
Columbus 


Schermerhorn Teachers Agency, 
Cleveland 


OREGON 
Northwest Teachers Association, 
Portland 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Bryant Teachers Bureau, Ine 
Philadelphia 
Central Teachers Agency, Harrisburg 
Great American Teachers Agency 
Allentown 
Pittsburgh Teachers Burcau, Pittsburgh 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Southern Teachers Agency, Columbia 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Bersage! Teacher Service, Aberdeen 
National Teachers Exchange 
Sioux Falls 


TENNESSEE 
College & Specialist Bureau, 
Memphis 
Southern Teachers Agency, 
Chattanooga 


UTAH 
Yergensen Teachers Agency, 
Salt Lake City 


VIRGINIA 
Southern Teachers Agency, Richmond 


WASHINGTON 
Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency, 
Spokane 
Westmore Teachers Agency, Spokane 


WISCONSIN 
Parker Teachers Agency, Madison 


National Association of Teachers Agencies 


President 
Chicago, Ill. 


Vice-President 
Detroit, Mich. 


Henry D. Hughes 


Joe Wilson Sp raed “p 


Secy-Treas. 


HOYT 8S. ARMSTRONG 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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3. The number of man-hours of labor must 
be reduced further by promoting a plan whereb 
all children remain in school another year, The 
will give them an advantage in college or job 
competition with children who are younger and 
it will not make it necessary for them to com- 
pete with returning veterans who have an age 
advantage as well as preferential rating. 

4. The return of children to school and the 
return of the soldiers to college or university 
means that larger school faculties will be neces. 
Sary In peacetime 

5. Recent developments call for new job Possi- 
bilities calling for new types of merchandise and 
new services without affecting materially any 
existent business. Work will be demanded for 
many new men and women 

6. The community should create and Promote 
many new small industries. To foster such de. 
velopment there is need to authorize the research 
and financing of such enterprises as the culture 
of vegetables, the creation of a chicken farm 
the establishment of a furniture shop, a sports 
shop, a leather or paint craft guild, or a clerical 
bureau 

7. After the war there will be a need to en- 
courage more people to enter the small-farm 
business. The unused resources of the community 
should provide farm homes for a considerable 
number of persons 

5. Local business should be encouraged to re- 
staff their respective crews with a considerable 
number of new men. This can _ be accomplished 
by changes and additions to personnel 

9. Private works must needs bear the major 
part of the employment load for a long time 
The success of private works as a means of pro- 
viding employment for large numbers of people 
will depend upon the degree to which those who 
plan such extensions are willing to cooperate, No 
time for conversion will be needed by the build- 
ing trades and this type of work may be launched 
immediately 

10. There is need also for emiprivate or a 
semipublic public works program. New remodeél- 
ing programs for the community are needed, to 
be financed through a series of peace-fund drives 
similar to the war-fund drives 


11. The remaining unemployed and the com- 
munity’s long-range improvement plan must be 
provided for through a program of public works, 
to be paid for by the issuance of various types 
of bonds. Five types of bonds are advocated to 
finance a program of community improvement 
ind to care for excess labor 


It is believed that the advant ige of working 
out a precrisis program lies in the possibility 
of avoiding a crisis. To mobilize now for 
demobilization tomorrow will give assurance 
that the reunion of the front and the 
fighting front will be accomplished by mutual 
confidence, mutual working plans, and mutual 
cooperation 
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Teacher’s Manual 


*% FILMSETS value and utility are increased 
many-fold by the 112-page Teachers Manual 
with its 672 carefully selected illustrations from 
the films. Each 2-page spread in this manual 
is a lesson outline—a quick, convenient supple- 
ment to introduction and review of Textbook 
or lesson subjects Manual does not dictate 
how lessons are to be taught as that is the task 
of the teacher. To FILMSETS purchasers is 
available an attractive metal self-humidifying 
film cabinet, each drawer built to house and 
preserve 12 films 


*% FILMSETS 22 economic subjects follow: 
Old Fashioned Farm A City Home. . Wheat 
and Bread Milk Fish Meat Animals 

Fruit Truck and Poultry Farm Coffee 
and Sugar Tea—Rice—Coconuts . . Rubber 

Growing Fibers Textiles Leather 
Lumber Clay and Stone Peat and Coal 

Iron and Steel Petroleum Watersheds 
and Power Transportation and Cities 
Mass Production 


* FILMSETS 26 regional subjects follow: 
Zones Canada Alaska and Eskimos 
Atlantic Coast Mississippi Basin Rocky 
Mountains Pacific Coast Mexico and 
Central America West Indies and Panama 
Andes and Pampas Amazon . . British 
Isles Lowlands of Europe Mountains of 


Europe Plains of Europe Russia .. Medi- 
terranean Basin North Africa Central 
Africa Desert South of the Himalayas 


. North of the Himalayas 
Pacific Islands 


China. 
. Australia. 


Japan 


*% In building FILMSETS three requirements 
were made of every scene accepted; (1) accu 
racy and authority 2) photographic quality, 
(3) correlation with lesson theme. 


CLASSROOM 
FILM 


' a SOURCE 


Watch for DeEVRY'S new 1944 FILM 
BOOK! Write for data on latest addi 
tions to this splendid collection of 
Classroom Teaching and Hollywood 
Entertainment films, and details con 
cerning special quantity discounts 
DeVRY CORPORATION, 1111 Ar- 


mitage Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 
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THE TEACHING AID OF TOMORROW 
. - » IS AVAILABLE TO YOU TODAY! 





Enjoy a rich experience in projected (visual) classroom teaching with FILM- 
SETS— 200-ft., 16mm silent films that help teachers enhance classroom interest, 
develop thinking analysis on the part of the students and promote constructive 
classroom discussion. FILMSETS are the only direct classroom teaching films 
available to intermediate elementary grades that thoroughly cover the entire 
course of study in one major field. FILMSETS give you the Teaching Aid 
of Tomorrow interestingly and accurately—currently revised—adequately to 
present one of today’s most important lesson subjects. Write today for details 
about FILMSETS that took more than five years to produce at a cost of 
$100,000.00—and that are available to you at the surprisingly low price of 
$12.00 per reel. Buy as many reels as you wish. 


will convince you. Your name and address 
on your school letterhead brings you two 
FILMSETS and lesson manual. Use these for 10 days. No obligation to buy. 


FREE PREVIE 





FILMSETS were planned, produced and captioned by educators who knew 
the teacher’s problem and the student’s need. They have the endorsement of 
outstanding men in the educational field. They are particularly’ applicable to 
today’s global teaching problems—important both to introduction and review 
of lesson subjects. FILMSETS are immediately available. The time to use 
them is now. Write today for 10-day preview of films and teachers manual. 
Address FILMSETS, INC., 1956 North Seminary Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois. 


FILMSETS is affiliated with DeVRY Corporation 


for 3l Years an Outstanding Name 


in the Field of Visual Education 
Star awarded for contin- 
DEVRY 16mm Sound- 
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DeVRY 16MM SOUND-ON-FILM PROJECTORS ARE PRECISION ELECTRONIC INSTRUMENTS 
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THE KANSAS CITY CONFERENCE 
More than one thousand school administrators 
g CCL: the were in attendance at the Kansas City Conference 
yi Y of the A.A.S.A., March 8 to 10. As in the case | 
, | of the popular conferences in New York, Chicago, 
bé 9 | Seattle, and Atlanta, the general theme was “The 
ALPHACHALKS | Place of the Schools in War and Peace.” The list 
of speakers included the following: eo@¢ee? 
Hon. John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education; Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, president of 
Oz | the National Education Association; Dr. Worth * ame on 4a 
McClure, president of the A.A.S.A.; J. B. Edmon- The makers ™ 
son, University of Michigan; Dr. John K. Norton, | —_ ‘ndeed be mean- 
. BETTER WRITING Teachers College, Columbia University, New | pencil can 1 Le +4 be 
York; Alexander J. Stoddard, Philadelphia, Pa. ‘ofl particularly if it Ds 
e Following Dr. Stoddard’s address, the Confer- | ing!t » Init peo- 
ence adopted a resolution made by Wade Fowler, “Eberhard Fabet if 
BETTER READING of Jefferson City, Mo., supporting the work of nly certifica- 
e the Educational Policies Commission in promoting ple read not © ral 
the work of the Commission for peace and for : € the “sound value O 
BETTER ERASING education after the peace tion O ‘ f the sound 
SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION the product but o f those 
During the month of January, 1944, in 11 buying judgment © a 
states west of the Rockies, contracts were let . the purchas- 
QUARTER-PAK | for 4 school and other educational buildings, at who shouldet 
yeanemaan a total cost of $334,300. During the same period, shilitv. 
eben Cottain to 10 projects were reported in preliminary stages ing, responsibility 
|} to cost a total of $643,870. During the same aivlar obliga- 
month, Dodge reported contracts let for 121 It is oul particule ; 
educational buildings in 37 states east of the ld every pencil 
Rocky Mountains, at a total cost of $9,247,000 tion to hok . 
Dodge reports that during the month of Febru which th name | 
iry, 1944, contracts were let in 37 states east upon * ars up 
ee OPR AA ol the Rocky Mountains lor 148 educ itional EBERHARD FABER apps = 
buildings, at a cost of $2,938,00( ctandards of 


be” as 
inc4 
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SCHOOL-BOND SALES , 
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® During the month of January, 1944 chool quality. 
“NARA NRA AARANY bond sales were made in the um ot > 
at » A nC ind during February of $1,51 
America’s No. 1 Dustless since 1869. During the month of Janua hort-tern 
| es, t - = oe et | ; - old in the amoun ERERAARD BADER 
The average vield on Februa 1 was | pe Han'Dykt) 
cent; on March 1 the yield was | ver cent ° booe size BO 
Z. . 
NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS negytse oC a 
® WaLTeR F. STOCKDALI ecretary of the hool board 
at Peru, Ill died on Felt 
®> Harry OVERHOLSER resident of the board of 
ation at | Dorad Kar died in a_ hospital 
January ; } 
®> Mr. Rosert I. JoHNsSON has been appointed 
eed Mr. Aaron Lange as a ber of t ard 
education of East Peoria, I 
> Dr A. I Bott, president of the board of educa 
tion of Dist. 189, East St. Louis, I has announced 
his resignation. Dr. Bott during his ng period of 
ice brought to the board a scholarly, gentlemanly approach 
to the problem of education eidom found n these 
modern times of politically minded pub fficial His 
conduct of board affairs left little to be desired, and 
A yellow-tinted dustless chalk that really erases his messages to school graduating classes proved | 
practical and idealistic 
®& Euvcene W. Laurent has been elected pe endent 
f schools at Neill ille, W t eed | I SLOCK | 
> Roser ( MecctIson has been elected iperintendent 
of schools at Mancelona, Mich., to succeed R. J. Stever 
® H. M. Drxon, superintendent at Kendallville, Ind 
has announced |} resignatior { take i t ] 
of the hool year in June 
& CHARL! \ CooK erintendent at Nortl Mar 
hester, Ind., has tendered |} t ition, effective June 
wh ; * i | ‘ | | " | : , | : EBERHARD | 
1us¢ f l he alth 
& Sur L. W. H k M 
In all the world no other colored chalks like e-elected f{ é , | 
sad raed : M : FAB ER 
st. I M is bee ned a eutena 
Dept. A-444 the Naval Reserve and has rv ted t il Pa 






WEBER COSTELLO CO. ae Oe ‘anes ter toon oho y FINE WRITING MATERIALS 


SINCE 1849 


Manufacturers of Blackboard, Erasers, Chalk W ach 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS py cel iting vec An Alieggg 
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Just Published! 
Two Indispensable Books 


for desk and classroom use SCHOOL BOARDS 
Fo AND SUPERINTENDENTS 
WEBSTER’S 


COLLEGIATE By WARD G. REEDER, Professor of Education, 
DICTIONARY-5Sth Ed. Ohio State University; author of First Course in Edu- 


The best handy-sized diction- cation, and Introduction to Public School Relations 
ary because it contains all the 


words most commonly used in 
speaking, reading, and writing. 


110,000 entries; 1/300 pages: 1,800 In this book there is offered practical guidance concern- 
illustrations. $3.50-$8.75. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS ing every phase of the school-board member’s duties— 


built around 269 questions for which Dr. Reeder has pro- 
A new book, on a new plan, de- : : 3 
signed to help the student use @ vided concise, workable answers. 
the right word in the right 
place. Contains antonyms, , 
and analogous and contrast- 


ed words. 908 pages; alpha- The various problems include efficient organization, 
betical arrangement. & 


Thumb indexed, $4.00; mae personal relations with school employees, and considerations 
eS a Ca in selecting superintendents, teachers, and other school 
employees. The section on budgeting, one of the most im- 
ane tpn 0 Ae ter made WEB- portant and difficult tasks that the school board has, is par- 


STER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- ticularly helpful in the face of wartime economics. There 
TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘“The Supreme 


y is a sample budget form. No previous knowledge on the 
Authority” for classroom and library use. ‘ 
Write for descriptive circulars. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


New York 11 Boston 16 Dallas | Atlanta 3 
Chicago 16 San Francisco 5 


part of the school-board member is presupposed. $2.00 






BUY TEXTBOOKS 
BOUND IN BINDERS BOARD 


Then you can be certain that the covers will provide the 


best possible protection against the hard usage which all 


school books inevitably receive. 


Binders Board is built to insure durable book covers; it 


is dense, hard and strong. Be sure to add this clause to all 


your textbook orders: 


Books to be bound in Binders Board made in accord- 
ance with U. §. Commercial Standard, CS50-34.” 





BINDERS BOARD MANUFACTURERS 


Colonial Board Co 





Manchester, Conn The Davey Company . Jersey City, N. J 


Consolidated Paper Co Monroe, Mich Fandango Mills . . ; Millburn, N. J. 











Shryock Brothers . Dewningtown, Pa. 





CAROLINE L. LLOYD, INC. 


220 MADISON AVENUE 





NEW YORK, N Y 





BOOKS 





BOUND IN 





BINDERS BOARD ARE BOUND TO LAST 
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Never Fail 
in the Pinches 


In these times users of Holmes machines doubly 
appreciate the careful assembly and durable qual- 
ities of projectors that are always ready for service, 
requiring minimum attention and maintenance to 
keep them in excellent operating condition. 




















As soon as conditions permit, Holmes will again 
turn out for schools and civilians the same high 
type of projectors that have had such wide accep- 
tance in the past. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


Monufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


1812 ORCHARD STREET CHICAGO 14 



















. TM arking 
. Time 


ON SCHOOL WORK 
WHILE WAR WORK 
MARCHES ON 


We realize the disappoint- 
ments of our faithful cus- 


tomers whom we have served 
for so many years, and sin- 
cerely regret the manufacture 
of school equipment in any 
considerable quantity must 
mark time, as your war and 
our war must be served first. 


Write for copy 
postwar catalog of 
school furniture when 
published. 


Manulacturers ia peacetime of : 


Adjustable Movable Desks 
Pedestal Desks—Typewriter Desks 
Auditorium Seats 
Classroom, Cafeteria, Library and 
Kindergarten Tables and Chairs 
Tablet Arm Chairs—Silent Giant be datas a _ 
Desks ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILL. 





@ Investigate the 
Kewaunee "Cut-Cost” Plan 
of producing Matched Unit 
Assemblies. 

@ See how this Kewaunee Plan lowers equipment 
cost, increases working efficiency, insures modern 
streamlined appearance and permits your Labora- 
tories to ‘grow gracefully.” 


KEWAUNEE MFG. CO. 


C. G. Campbell, President 
5009 S. Center St., Adrian, Mich. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 





My. it . 
eee WORLD MAP Azimuthal equidistant polar pro- 
b jection, United States-centered., 
WORLD MAP Azimuthal equidistant polar projection 
North Pole-centered. 
The air age 1s already here and alr-age educ ation must be 
added to the many other phases of education. The new 
air-age maps keep the approach to this new era fresh and 
vital. 


; ALSO VISUAL AIDS FOR 


AIR-AGE GEOGRAPHY 

| HISTORY AND CIVICS BIOLOGY 
| HEALTH | LANGUAGE 
SEND FOR CATALOG For full descriptions and colored 
illustrations, see our new C43 
catalog. Clip this announcement, check your interest, and 
mail for your copy. A4 


A. J. NYSTROM Lm ee 3333 Elston Ave. 
Chicago 18, Ill. 


SAFETY 


& CO. Wey 
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Outomatic PENCIL SHARPENERS 


Now doing Precision Work for U.S. A. 


73 


‘11 again be employed 


jtion W 
i r Ammunitio 
aa nd other materials 


| i@ % The same precision requir 


peners when steel a 


i il Shar 
to make fine Automatic Pencil S 


: are released. 
Our research departme 
the good looks and 


: istinctively 
signs. Di 
: k on new de 
nt is at wor 


achines 
quiet efficiency of these fine m 


re than ever ¢ make da illions. 
, ad € a life more pleasant for millio 
| l t oO ily li 
will help more y 
Al TOMAT will soon be making limited quantities of much —— 
s 7 ners pole . € i iv ction will $ art 
| | pe / he “go ahead” signal is given, produ we 
: “an ag w h pular standard models. Delivery to ou ee 
| few of the po y y 
| ; immediately on a 


gin wit tne greatest spec poss! le. 
il b ’ h h > > ” ad b >» 
wi 


& EWER CO. 
| & PENCIL SHARP 2, IM. 
| & - ‘ bartels wig. Co., 58E. Washington St., Chicaée 











SE 
\ ee ae aT oe r : . "Me 
| designed for use in town and city school ™*% 5 P. oe of Alton, oo has os ap- 
HEADACHES OF THE NURSERY SCHOOL systems appears as Exhibit A. The other pointed on an inois committee which is making a 


(Concluded from page 43) state-wide study of educational problems. 
onc ae om age 


®> Supt. H. H. Hawtey, of Ludington, Mich., has been 
re-elected for another year 
>! S. BruMsBauGH has 


form is intended for use in open country and 
village 


we'll grant, needs those gun parts she’s help 


and is 
ing to make she 


S¢ hools 
one exhibited. 


closely similar to the : 
may need the money but been elected superintendent 





what about the 2? and 3 vear olds who need of schools at Kendallville, Ind. He succeeds H. M. Dixon. 
at avou . : a Feat UE 0 nem Contracts for the 1943—44 school year were ® Josepn R. Craw has been elected superintendent of 
looking after? They are at the critical age largely made before the new law became ‘hols at New Castle, Ind 
where they need a mother’s care more than an “ on ‘ > Wittarp J. Grarr has been elected superintendent of 
h is trill r effective in August, 1943. Therefore, the most schools at Independence, Kans., for a two-year term. 
she needs run a dri ress or a milling . . ' : , : 
: oe = Ss 5 crucial period in the life of the statute will © Surt. Stanrey L. Bensamin, of Croswell, Mich., 
machine hahiv hee . he ‘ 1944 and i has been re-elected for his eleventh term 
The nursery school has its headaches provabtly egin in the spring ol : ant can > Supt. C. J. Creaser, of East Tawas, Mich., has 
: — with the opening of schools the following fall. been re-elected for another year 
. ” . mee aft _ ' -_ > Caro. SHort has been elected superintendent of 
NEBRASKA’S NEW LAW ON TEACHERS’ 0 meet the challenge of this period, the three 


schools at Odessa, Mo 


CONTRACTS organizations most interested in the law are > T. C. Lirtte, of Columbia, Ky., has left the school 
Concluded from page 40) conducting further educational activities of service to join the navy 
- ° , - : 
ing teachers on request between April 15 the type already described. > Ona F. Parrensow, of Elgin, Il., hes bem te 


and August 1 


elected for another year 


rr oo > Ropert C. Mecctson, of Mancelona, Mich., has been 
The State Department of Public Instruction elected superintendent of schools. 
pro- an sod the \ hile bill DEWITT MORGAN DIES ®&C. E. Coox, of North Manchester, Ind., has an- 
} : pportec le new law while it was in Di DeWitt S. Morgan, superintendent of schools at Indian nounced his resignation to take effect at the close of the 
ions form and since its enactment has upheld the upolis, Ind., died on February 26. He had been superin school year 
spirit of the statute in news releases on it tondemt of the city echoes nee September, over > Vinci. Stinesaucn has been appointed acting super- 
‘ Mr. Morgan, a native of Middle Point, Ohio, obtained — jntendent of schools at Indianapolis, Ind., to succeed the 
t be ahd in answers to all inquiries about it. A his education in the schools of Ohio. He attended the late DeWitt S. Morgan 
new willingness to accept assistance from the joint Canfield Preparatory School and obtained his A.B. degree > Supt. Martin Scuraver, of Council Grove, Kans., 
{ : from Henry Kendall College, now the University of = tie slecta , , 
and | committee on contracts has been evident in ~ 01? \ , : . { - h has been re-elected for another year , 
Tulsa, in 1912. His A.M. degree was obtained from the > Mrs. Drxre Ramsey has been elected superintendent 
the attitude of the Department is is well University of Wisconsin in 1916, and the degree of of schools at Oronogo, Mo 
shown by the fact that the Department re loctor of laws was awarded him by DePauw University & Supt. Joun R. Reep, of Goodland, Kans., has been 
quested the committee t  f ntract ty ’ re-elected for another year 
Y 4 Le _ nittee to prepare two contrac He began his career with the Indianapolis schools in > G. F. Lresenporrer, formerly superintendent of 
AGE lorms. Aid in the preparation ot these torms 1916 as an instructor in the Arsenal Technical High schools at Sidney, Neb., has been appointed director of 
pa was obtained from the uperint ndent’s offic: hool. Two years later he was n ade head of the misters the State Department of Vocational Education, succeeding 
th t partment, and in 1921 was elected assistant principal Sidney Owen, who has resigned. Mr. Liebendorfer had 
. : ‘ — - i ‘ ' , , ’ : 
C43 } © altorney-general omee he execulive | ’ he succeeded Milo H. Stewart as principal of built the vocational department at Sidney into one of 
, and secretary of the Omal Education Association he Arsenal Technical School In September, 1937, he the finest in the state 
‘ ected superintendent to ee ‘aul C. Stets« > 
A and a representative ol i Nebraska chool -* . om ' ed Pau te n & SuPT 


JAMES SKINKLE, of Chadron, Neb., has been 


: re-elected for a three-year term 
supply hous« These forms have been act e} ited PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS ®& Lowett A. Wetsn, formerly a member of the high 
by the State Superintendent of Public In &> Supt. James B. Hutton, of Caney, Kans., has been school faculty at Nebraska City, Neb., has been elected 
st , elected for another yea superintendent of schools, to succeed M. R. Shrader 
ruction ind ire being recommended to : : 
> Supt. J. F. Hucnes, of El Dorado, Kan has been & Supt. A. A. Ratuer, of Ionia, Mich., has been re- 
school board A copy otf the basic form e-elected for his tenth year 


elected for a three-year term 













Radiant Screen 
Model “‘DS’— 
available in sizes 
30” x 40” to 
oa” x 72” 


Brilliant Black & White 
Full Rich Colors 


You will be astonished at how much 
difference the Radiant Hy-flect Glass 
Beaded Surface makes in motion pic- 
tures, slides and opaque projections. 
Black and white stand out in clear vivid 
contrast. Colors are rich, deep and 
natural. Teaching with visual aids be- 
comes increasingly effective. In addi- 
tion, Radiant Screens offer many exclu- 
sive advantages: they can be instantly 
raised or lowered to any desired posi- 


tion without adjusting set screws or | 


plungers; square-sized screens are con- 
vertible to oblong ; all metal parts fully 
protected against corrosion. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Gives full specifications and prices of 
complete line of Radiant Screens, in- 
cluding Tripod, Wall, Wall & Ceiling, 
Table Models in sizes from 30 inch x 
40 inch to 20 feet x 20 feet. 


Wil A 


RADIANT 


BETTER SCREENS FOR BETTER PROJECTION. 
ae 


Radiant Mfg. Co. 
1146 W. Superior Street, Chicago 22 





Please send me FREE Copy of latest Radiant 
Screen Catalog. 


i ae —— 


Address seeeenemiine aan 





City 
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| at Philadelphia, Pa. 


GARY SCHOOLS 
(Concluded from page 24) 

Arranged a public exhibit of school scrapbooks, describ- 
ing their activities. One book won national recogni- 
tion and was sent to Washington and to England. 

Assisted the Block Mother organization with a house to 
house distribution of consumers pledge cards; collected 
information for school service flags. 

Organized fire and police courses. Certificates 
issued to a total of 724 boys for finishing 
courses, 

Organized child care courses for girls. 

Participated in two city-wide scrap metal drives 

Collected 500,000 Ib. of paper since the beginning of 
this school year. 

Helped sell on the average 
month to school children. 

Distributed Goodwill Industries’ folders to homes in their 
neighborhood and put on a campaign to collect ma- 
terial for the Goodwill Agency. 

Distributed material to each home on the Community 
Chest Drive; the clean-plate campaign; war bond 
purchases; and tin can drive. 

Wrote AOA songs and poems. 

Took part in the National Safety Program in Chicago 

Collected library books for soldiers. 


School teachers and social workers can look 
with satisfaction on this realistic program. It 
is a practical demonstration of the value of 
using the creative energies of young people 
in handling not only their own, but their 
communities’ problems of social living. These 
children have given sound and vital answers 
to the adults’ questions about juvenile delin- 
quency. 

FUNCTIONAL SCHOOL PLANNING 
(Concluded from page 42) 
groundwork — frequently all that is needed 
is a different disposition of materials and a 
few other factors which I’ll not mention here; 
the reader can supply them and get the view- 
point himself. So I'll really stop now and 
hope I’ve not struck too many sour notes in 
bringing out into the open, A Touchy Subject 
or Two. To paraphrase, “May you profit and 

prosper.” 


were 
these 


$40,000 war stamps per 


eee 


COMING CONVENTIONS 


Eastern Teachers’ Association 
Goodfellow, 31 Green 


Hippensteel, Atlantic 


Commercial 
Raymond C 
St., Newark, N. J., secretary. E. E 


April 5-8. 


City, in charge of exhibits. Headquarters, Hotel Ben 
Franklin 

April 13. Kentucky State School Board Association at 
Lexington. L. C. Meece, 135 North Arcadia Park, Lex- 
ington. Headquarters, Lafayette Hotel 

April 13-14. Georgia Education Association at Atlanta 
Dr. W. A. Sutton, 704 Walton Bldg., Atlanta, secretary 
Exhibits 

April 13-14. Kentucky Education Association at Lex 
ington. W. P. King, 1422 Heyburn Bldg., Louisville, 
secretary. Headquarters, Lafayette Hotel. Exhibits 

April 21-22. Wisconsin Association of School Boards 
at Milwaukee. Mrs. Letha Bannerman, 1220 Highland 
Park Blvd., Wausau, secretary. Headquarters, Hotel 
Pfister 

April 21-22. Wisconsin Association of School Adminis 


trators at Milwaukee 


BRENDER & VAN REYENDAM 


ENGINEER AND ARCHITECT 


35449 Annapolis St. 
P. O. Box 712 


MICHIGAN 





SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ ACENCY Est. 1855 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prep. 


366 Fifth Ave., between 34th and 35th Sts.. NEW YORE 
Branch Office: 1836 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohile 
A Suporier Agency fer Superior Peeple 
We Register Only Reliable Candidates 
Services Free to School Officials 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
SL LT LL LTT 
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| Professional Directory 
—EF A, 
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|| S. R. DE BOER & COMPANY 


Community Planning, Accurate Data for 


School Extension Plans, Schoolgrounds 


515 E. Iliff Ave. Denver 10, Colo. 


A. C. Eschweiler, F.A.LA 
A. C. Eschweiler, Jr. A.1.A 


C. F. Eschweiler, A.LA 
T. L. Eschweiler, A.1. A. 


|| ESCHWEILER and ESCHWEILER 


ARCHITECTS 





720 East Mason St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Joseph C. Goddeyne, A.B., B.S.A.E. 
ARCHITECT 

Complete Personalized Professional Service 

Architectural—Engineering— Mechanical Work 


Bay City Bank Building Bay City, Michigan 


WM. B. ITTNER, INC. 


Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 


408 Board of Education Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


GILBERT A. JOHNSON 


Architect for Rockford Board of 
Education 1921-1940 


Designed School Buildings costing 
$3,500,000 in 1939-1940 
Rockford Illinois 


FREDERICK D. MADISON 


Specializing in School Housing 
Consulting Service to School Administrators 


230 Wayne Oakland Bank Building 
ROYAL OAK MICHIGAN 


McGUIRE & SHOOK 
ARCHITECTS 


Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
Consulting Service to School Officials 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Perkins, Wheeler & Will 


ARCHITECTS 


Merchandise Mart, Room 2204 Chicago, Il. 


C. Godfrey Poggi 


ARCHITECT 


Elizabeth, 
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PORTABLE REVERSIBLE BLACKBOARDS 


are indispensable in lecture rooms, assembly rooms, and 
for all special classes where flexibility is important. 


TWO-SIDED Black- 
boards allow you to 
retain certain things 
on one side of the 
blackboard, while 
using the other side 
for immediate 
needs. 


Made of SLATO- 
PLATE, the guaran- 




















teed blackboard. 
Easy to write on, 
easy to erase, and 


has lasting quality. 
It has served educa- 
tional _ institutions 
satisfactorily for 
quarter 












Comes in 5 Sizes 


3x4 ft. to 4x6 ft. 


QUALITY BLACKBOARDS 
FOR OVER 20 YEARS 


NEVERIP 
ERASER 


cleans blackboards 
quicker, easier, bet- 
ter. Has spring-like 
erasing action, 
Triple Sewed. Only eras- 
er with back and _ sides 
one piece of felt. 


over a 










century. 












WeAMUFACTURERS 
Semel 907 










Write for full descriptions and prices. Complete 
catalog of school products and supplies mailed 
free, on request. 


1632 INDIANA AVE. 
CHICAGO 16, ILL. 








SUPPLIES : ik /) Ie 
COORDINATED FOR BEST RESULTS 


ONLY genuine Ditto supplies have the perfect 
chemical coordination to match the efficiency of 
Ditto machines! 

TODAY, as always, genuine Ditto supplies are 
available for keeping previously-sold Ditto 
machines operating at the peak of efficiency! 


DITTO SUPPLIES 
Ditto Gelatin Rolls 
Ditto Liquid 
Ditte Carbon Paper 
Ditto Duplicating Paper 
Ditto Ribbons 
Ditto Pencils 
Ditto inks 


Add to Your Leisure Hours 
with Time-Saving DITTO Workbooks! 


Teachers everywhere have discovered how Ditto 
Workbooks improve classroom alertness, elimi 
nate much needless lesson copying and marking. 
You, too, will find that Ditto Workbooks will 
speed your work and give you those wanted, extra 
hours for leisure and self-improvement 


DITTO, Inc., 671 S. OAKLEY BLVD., CHICAGO 12, ILL. 
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PEABODY Builds COMFORT, 
As Well as Service, Into Every 


FOLDING CHAIR 


Peabody’s No. 70 Folding Chair is a 
strong, sturdy, “no-tip” folding chair, 
built to meet school requirements. Folds 
flat, light, easy to handle—will last a long 
time under severe use. A real value. 
Order direct from Peabody or through 
your Peabody representative. Careful 
attention will be given to all orders, 
whether you order a few or a carload. 





No. 70 


PORTABLE 
AUDITORIUM 
CHAIRS 


For comfortable auditorium 
seating, we recommend 
Peabody Portable Auditori- 
um Chairs. They come in 
single chairs or units of 2, 
3 or 4 chairs. Easily stored, 
famous for comfort. Ask 
for prices on available 
styles. “State number of 
chairs needed and how 
many seats to a unit de- 
sired. 


THE PEABODY COMPANY, Box 1, Norts Manchester, Indiana 











Patents 


1,883,627 — 1,692,694 Patented Oct. 20, 1942 


Demountable Window Shades 


D R APE For Flexible Light Control .. . 


Strong, durable and attractive, DRATEX shades are available in trans- 
lucent or black cloth for darkening purposes. These shades are so designed 
that they may readily be applied alternately in the same fixtures. This 
permits a set of blackening shades to be used in different classrooms. 


The illustration shows the Draper Style V Double Roller Tan Shade, 
removable from the window to permit the Draper Pakfold Black Shade 
to be supported in the same pulley bracket. 


FREE for your files — informative literature on Sight-Saving and Dark- 
ening Window Shades. Write TODAY! 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


Dept. AA4 SPICELAND, INDIANA 
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New Supplies and Equipment 


Production, Service, and Sales News for School Buyers 





NEW SLIDE FILM ON SLIDE BINDING 


A new 23-frame slide film on the proper tech- 
niques for using slide binders is now offered. 
The slide film presents the few common tools 
required for using this simple and safe binder — 
scissors, brushes, water container, blotter, and 
soft cloth. It next shows the proper steps in re- 
moving Kodachromes from their mounts for 
binding. This is followed by instructions for the 
proper cutting apart of double-frame prints for 
binding. The next sequence follows each step of 
the process of binding. Complete information 
concerning the new slide film and the binders will 
be furnished upon request. 

Society for Visual Education, Inc., 100 East 
Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Il. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—410. 


GRAPH-A-MATIC MANAGEMENT CONTROL 


Management controls are always studied with 
interest by all entrusted with the administration 
of public funds. The schoolman is no exception 
and is seeking always for improvements in his 
“system.” After several years of intensive study, 
Remington Rand, Inc., have produced an ex- 
ceptienally fine brochure on business procedure, 
much of which is adaptable to the school man- 
agement program. Material control, sales controls 
(issue of materials), production control (use of 
material), personnel control, ledger control (ex- 
penditures with budget limitations in mind), 


© eK 


The Helpful Management Control 
Booklet. 


procurement (purchases), tools and handling mis- 
cellaneous items. The book is profusely illustrated 
in colors, with samples of records kept by many 
of the largest enterprises in the country. Regular 
edition is now off the press and a complimentary 
copy is being offered to any school executive who 
forwards a request on letterhead. 

Remington Rand, Inc., Buffalo 5, N. Y. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—411. 


IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL FILMS 

Erpi released in 1943 a number of interesting 
films of interest to the educational world. They 
cover a wide range of subjects and are applicable 
to many courses. 

For home economics and elementary and gen- 
eral science, produced with the aid of Dr. 
Natalie K. Fitch, “Principles of Cooking” (Meats 
and Vegetables), “Principles of Baking’ (Flour 
Mixtures), and “Fundamentals of Diet,’ by Dr. 
C. R. Cowgill, Yale University. 

For use in elementary geography and social 
studies, in sociology and economics, history and 
general ddult education concerning our northern 
Canadian neighbors “The Industrial Provinces,” 





“The Maritime Provinces,” and “Pacific Canada,” 
produced in collaboration with Dr. J. Russell 
Smith, Columbia University. 

Other films deal with radio and vacuum tubes 
and electrical circuits produced with the help of 
eminent educators. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., Formerly 
Erpi Classroom Films, Inc., 1841 Broadway, New 
York 23, N. Y. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—412. 


ARMY-NAVY “E” AWARDS 

The award for outstanding achievement in the 
production of war materials as announced by 
Under Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson and 
Under Secretary of the Navy James Forrestal 
has been given to: John J. Nesbitt, Inc., Holmes- 
burg, Philadelphia, Pa.; and to Underwood 
Elliott Fisher Company, Bridgeport Plant, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

The plants will fly the Army-Navy Production 
Award pennant, and the employees have been 
given Army-Navy “E” pins. 

INSTANT-STARTING 40-WATT LAMPS 

Development of an instant-starting 40-watt 
white Mazda fluorescent lamp has just been an- 
nounced. It has the same rated life when operated 
with instant starting ballasts as that of the 
present lamp, which is started by the conventional 
switch and by “preheating.” Limited quantities 
will be ready for shipment after May 1 for war- 
production installations. The lamps will bear 
special marking to permit easy identification 
Making this instant starting fluorescent lamp is 
the result of exhaustive research, and it is be- 
lieved will greatly increase the acceptance of the 
new lighting systems 

General Electric Co., 
Ohio. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—413. 


AMPRO 16MM. PROJECTORS 


Engineering research has brought to an ad 
vanced stage of planning a series of 16mm. pro- 


Nela Park, Cleveland, 


jectors, as well as 8mm. models, which will play 
a major role in the postwar motion-picture field 
Currently, Ampro is operating under a 
government 


blanket 


directive from the which calls for 





New Ampro 16mm. Projector 
for schools. 


April, 1944 


the full facilities of the firm for supply of such 
projectors and their accessories to the armed 
forces, as well as to other channels held essential 
to victory. Principal accent has naturally been 
upon the 16mm. sound models now in service 
in every sector of the globe. 

Improvements within spheres of projection 
lighting and optics, and in the engineering of 
16mm. units themselves, indicate that many film 
houses throughout the country, as well as abroad, 
will, after the war, be able to utilize 16mm, 
projectors to great advantage, especially outlets 
of moderate seating capacities. 

Ampro Corporation, 2839—51 N. 
Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—414. 


MASSACHUSETTS HISTORY 

A notable historical film produced by Harvard 
University and narrated by Albert Bushnell Hart, 
the distinguished historian, has been acquired by 
Filmosound Library. The film, at present eight 
reels in length, is still available but it will be 
cut down and re-edited. 

An announcement is also made in connection 
with the training films on “Optical Craftsman- 
ship” previously mentioned, that the film now 
answers many obscure but important problems 
which have been brought to light by animation 
photography, prepared by the staff of Paul Terry 
at the Terrytoons Studios. 

Bell and Howell Company, 
Ave., Chicago, Ill 

For brief reference use ASBJ—415. 


EDUCATORS ELECTED DIRECTORS OF 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS 
Fifteen educators, editors, and business leaders 
were elected members of the Board of Directors 
of Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., at a 
recent meeting. The educational film company was 
formerly known as Erpi Classroom Films. Eight 
of those chosen already serve in a similar ca- 
pacity with Encyclopaedia Britannica. The chair- 
man of the board of Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., is William B. Benton, vice-president 
of the University of Chicago, who also occupies 

the post on the Britannica board. 

Among those elected are Chester Bowles, OPA 
Administrator; Marshall Field, publisher; Wallace 
K. Harrison, architect; Paul G. Hoffman, presi- 
dent of Studebaker Corporation; Ernest Hopkins, 
president of Dartmouth College; Robert M. 
Hutchins, president, University of Chicago; Henry 


Western 


1801 Larchmont 


R. Luce, publisher; E. H. Powell, Beardsley 
Ruml, E. E. Shumaker, M. Lincoln Schuster, 
Harry Scherman, John Stuart, and Wayne C 


Taylor 
MOTION PICTURE BIBLIOGRAPHY 
A bibliography covering the subject of the use 


of motiom pictures in education during the past 
20 vears has just been completed by Charles R. 


Crakes, Visual Educational Consultant for the 
DeVry Corp., 1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicago 
14, Ill, and is available to educators without 
cost 


TEXTBOOKS WILL BE AVAILABLE IN 1944 
Donald M. Nelson, chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board, has announced that enough school 
textbooks and other publications will be avail- 
able in 1944 to meet all essential civilian needs. 
Mr. Nelson said that the WPB is fully aware 
of the need to maintain an adequate supply 
of textbooks, and if a shortage appears imminent, 
relieve the 


appropriate steps will be taken to 
situation. Publishers of textbooks and_ other 
types ol books are free to meet the demand for 
educational books by using part of their over-all 
paper quotas Ior these publications 

The WPB suggests that if local governments 
and boards of education will scale down their 
textbook specifications, publishers will be able to 


produce for them more books from available 
paper. Paper mills, in some instances, are pro- 
hibited from making certain types of heavyweight 
papers called for in textbook specifications. 
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Bausch & Lomb Triple Purpose Micro-Projector, 
the simplest of several models, designed for teach- 
ing an entire class with a single slide. 


A Single Slide Serves Fifty Students 


Today, thousands of specialists 

| must be trained in all branches of 

science... and they must be trained thoroughly and 
quickly. 

This calls for systematic, uniform training... 
for the most efficient and effective use of available 
materials. It’s a place where micro-projectors in the 
hands of competent instructors can save hours of 
instruction time... make slides and microscopes 
go much further. 

The B&L Triple Purpose Micro-Projector, shown 
here, is an example of the type of teaching tool that 
is finding such an important place in both civilian 
and military war training courses. It is another 
example of the way in which the Bausch & Lomb 


skill and experience in the manufacture of precision 
optical instruments for peacetime use are being 
applied in the war effort. 

Here again, because of its wartime accomplish- 
ments, Bausch & Lomb will be able to extend its 
optical services to peacetime pursuits when Vic- 
tory is won. 


For Bausch & Lomb Instruments essential to 


Victory—priorities govern delivery schedules. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


OPTICAL CO. « ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
ESTABLISHED 1853 


AN AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION PRODUCING OPTICAL GLASS AND INSTRUMENTS FOR MILITARY USE, EDUCATION, RESEARCH, INDUSTRY AND EYESIGHT CORRECTION 





